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THE SOLDIER’S PHOTOGRAPH. 





FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





A late paper states, that after one of the re 
cent battles, a Union soldier was found dead 
beneath a tree, with a photograph representing 
three lovely children, clasped in his lifeless 
hand, which picture, a few moments before he 
died, he was seen to gaze upon, and fondly kiss. 


Beneath the forest shade 
The soldier sank to die: 

With feeble hand he brushed away 
The death-damps from his eye, 


And strove to gaze once more, 
Despite the parting pain, 
Upon those pictured forms so dear, 
He ne'er might view again. « 
Each gentle child’s sweet face 


Looked smiling on his own, 

He alinost seemed to hear once more, 
Their voices’ tender tone ; 

And o’er his dying brain 
Dim memories of the past, 

Came soft as some sweet sunset gleam, 
The loveliest—the last. 


He saw his humble home, 
His children at their plays, 

Their mother’s dear and tender eyes— 
The light of other days, 

The sunshine of “sweet home” 
Around him seemed to beam ; 

But then he waked, and knew, alas! 
’Twas but a dying dream. 


Amid the battle’s din 
He had not feared to die, 

But now a pang was in his heart, 

_ A tear-drop in his eye. 

For oh! ’tis passing hard 
From earthly life to part, 

When both of love's soft twining arms 
Are clinging round the heart. 


The souls that dwell alone, 
The cold, unloving brave, 
May sternly mock death's icy dart, 
Nor shudder at the grave ; 
But his the bitter pang 
That wakes the hollow moan, 
Who knows that dear and loving hearts 
Lie bleediog with his own. 


*Twas thus the soldier felt: 
Yet still his failing sight 
Strove faint to trace those pictured forms, 
Amid death’s coming night. 
Upon their features dear 
He fondly bowed his head, 
And, as he kissed them, with a sigh 
The soldier's spirit fled. FRANK. 





t@ Deticacy m ConveRsaTion.— A 
maxim of Bruyere’s is going the rounds of 
the English newspapers. It will do for any 
locality :—“ There is speaking well, speak- 
ing easily, speaking justly and speaking sea 
sonably. It is offending against the last to 
speak of entertainments before the indigent ; 


so much as a dwelling; in a word, to speak 
of your prosperity before the miserable. 
This conversation is cruel, and the compari- 
son which naturally arises in them betwixt 
their condition and yours is excruciating.” 


Truth being founded on a rock, you 
may boldly dig to see its foundations without 
fear of destroying the edifice; but falsehood 
being laid on the sand, if you examine its 
foundations you cause its fall 


Ga Call not that man poor or wretched 
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OSWALD CRAY. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, 
AvutHor or “Venner'’s Paps,” “Tar 
Suapow or Asniypyatr,” “Squimez 
Trevirn’s Her,” “Taz Mrs- 
TERY,” ETO., ETC, 





[Eatered according to Act of Congress, in 
year 1864, by Deacon & Peterson, 
Cierk’s Office of the District Court 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. } 
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LADY OSWALD’S LETTER 


The room at the back, looking into the 
garden, on the opposite side of the passage 
to Neal’s pantry and to Dr. Davenal’s bed- 
chamber, was the most charming apartment 
4n all the house. Not for ite grandeur; it 
was very small, very simple indeed com- 
pared to the grand drawing room up-stairs; 
not for its orderly neatness, fur it was usual- 
ly in a litter; a fascinating, pleasant-looking 
litter; and perhaps that made itscharm. It 
was called the garden-parlor. The great 
drawing-room was kept sacred by iis presi- 
ding mistress, to whom you will soon have 
the honor of an introduction; sacred and 
uncomfortably tidy. Not so much as & 
pocket-handkerchief must be laid for an in- 
stant on one of its handsome tables, its 
luxurious satin sofas and ottomans; not a 
footstool must be drawn from its appointed 
place, let tired legs be hanging down with 
weariness; not a hand-zcreen must be re- 
moved from the handsomely furnished 
mantelpiece, were lovely cheeks being roast- 
ed to crimson. Methodically proper, every- 
thing in its appointed spot, must that room 
be kept; a book put down in the wrong 
place was treason; a speck of dust all but 
warning to Jessy, the unhsppy housemaid. 
The dining-room must be tidy, too; no ex- 
traneous things were allowed there, it must 
be kept free for the reception of the patients ; 
the “ Times” newspaper and the newest 
local journal, lay daily on the large ma- 
hogany table, and there the litter ended. 
Perhaps, therefore, it was no wonder that 
that other room was not always in the order 
it might have been. 

A charming room, nevertheless, on a sunpy 
day. Water-colored drawings and pencil 
sketches in plain frames lined the delicately- 
pepered walls, loose music was strewed near 
the piano and harp, books lay anywhere, 
pretty little ornamental trifies met the eye, 
and fancy-work might be seen in more 
places than one. The glass doors at the 
window, large and high, stood open to the 
few wide steps that led to the green Jawn— 
a lawn particularly punts on asultry sum- 

mer’s day. 

For that lawn lay in the shade; the eun 
in the afternoon shone full on the front of 
the house, and the lawn was sheltered. The 
scent of the roses, the syringa, the helig- 
trope, and other powerfully perfumed flow- 





who, whatever ills he suffers, has a child to 
love.— Mrs. Norton, 
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NEWSTEAD ABBEY, THE SEAT OF LORD BYRON. 


[Sum Anticixy ow Firru Paon.) 


| quite = contrast to the other side of the 
house, with its busy street, its bot pave- 


| ment, its jostling traversers, and its garish 


sunshine. Here ley the cool shade un the 
mossy lawn—the quiet and the rep se of the 
tinted flowers, 


wats young lady, reading. A graceful gish 
of middle height, with large hazel eyes, quite 
luminous in their brightnese, a well formed 
gentle face rather pale, and brown bair that 
took almost a golden tinge when the sun 
shone through it. There was no very gteat 
beauty to boast of in the face, but it was one 
of those that the eye likes to reat upon—and 
love. A far more beautiful face was that of 


flowers, plucking the choicest. A face 
whose beauty could not be denied, with its 
dark violet eyes, its nearly black hair, and 
the damask complexion all too bright; these 
strangely brilliant complexions do not al- 
ways go with the soundest of constitutions 
She was little, fairy-like, somewhat p >ttish 
and wilful in her movements. A s'!ranger 
would say they were sisterr, and be puzzled 
to tell which of the two was the elder, which 
the younger. There was really no likeness 
between them, save in the dress—that was 
precisely similar: a thin gauzy silken mate- 
ria), cool but rich, and no doubt expensive, 
with a good deal of delicate colored trim- 
ming upon it, and open sleeves of white 
lace, Sisters they were not—only cousins, 

Saddenly there was a scream from the 
midst of the flowers, and the young lady on 
the garden -bench raised her eyes to speak. 

“What is it, Caroline ?” 

She came forth in her beauty, flinging 
down the flowers she had gathered, and 
holding out the back of her hand. A deep 
scratch ley rigkt across it. 

“Just look! Iam always teariog myself 
with those wild rose brambles !” 


“Poor hand! Bit down, Carrie; it is too 
hot for anything ¢lse to-day. What do you 
want with the flowers, that you need trouble 
yourself to get them ’” 

“I don’t know what I want with them. 
Nothing. Picking them helped to pass away 
the time.” 

“Why are you so restless this after- 
noon f” 

“Am I restless’. One can’t be always as 
quiet as you—read, read, read for ever.” 

An amused smile parted the reader's lips, 
bringing to view the pretty teeth, so white 
and regular. 

“I will retort in nearly your own words, 
Carrie—am I quiet? 1 thiak not” 

“ Yes you are; except when the boys are 
athome. You are noisy enough then. I 
sha!) go and eat some fruit.” 

“ Lend me your pencil first, Caroline.” 

Mise Caroline Davensl put ber hand into 
her pocket and could not find her pencil. 

“IT must have left it somewhere in-doors,” 
she said. “ You'll see it if you look. What 
do you want with it?” 

“To mark some of the passages here. It 
is a delightful book.” 





ers filled the air, and butterflies and bees 
flitted from blossom to blosswm. It was 


Beated on the lawn,on a garden-bencb, |, 


, “Mr, Oewald Oray asked me to mark 
them. He has not read it himself yet; be 
jeat it me first.” 

Caroline Davenal leaned ber lovely face 
over her cousin's shoulder, glancing at the 
psges of the book. . 

“Ob, dear! It is religions, is it pot ?” 
“No. ‘There happens to be a little re- 
ligion, as you call it, jast bere,” 

“And is it that you are going to mark? 
Mr. Oswald Cray won't thank you.” 

“No. I should not be likely to mark 
avything of that sort for Mr. Oswald Cray. 
He would deem me a self-sufficient girl! You 
are ssying it for joke, Caroline f” 





another young girl, who was restlessly mov- j 
ing amidst the side clusters of shrubs and ' 





“What will Mr. Oswald Cray eay to your 
masking them ?” 


Caroline Davenal laughed as she went on 
down the garden. In her gay, light-hearted- 
ness,in ber happy youth, in her fieedom 
from care, basking always as she had done 
in the sunshine of prosperity, “ religion” 
wore to her as yet somewhat of a gloomy 
aspect. I+ is with the sadness of the world 
that it creeps into the heart, rarely with 
its smiles. Caroline Davenal would have 
enough of sadness ere her life should close. 

She went joyously down the garden, sing- 
ing a snatch of a song, putting her handker. 
chief over her head to guard it from the sun. 
The upper half of the long piece of ground 
was all pleasure and flowers; the lower 
half all usefulness and fruit-trees. Iler 
cousin, book in hand, went up the steps and 
in at the glass doors to find a pencil. She 
was bending over the centre-table, searching 
for one, when Dr. Davenal entered. 

“ Is Caroline here ’” 

“ She is in the garden, papa.” 

Dr. Davenal advance’ to the window, 
and stood at it, ostensibly looking for Caro. 
line. Hecould not see her; the fruit-trees 
ia the distance had effectually hiddea ber, 
and the doctor appeared lost in thought. 
Presently he spoke, without looking round: 

“ Sara.” 

His daughter had found the pencil. She 
lald it down with the book, and epproache4 
him, waiting until he should speak. He was 
some little time yet ere he did, and then be 
did not seem Ww know how to frame his 
question. 

“Bare, did you know that—that—ia 
short, bave you ever observed that an at 
tachment was arising between Mr. Cray and 
Caroline ?” 

It was Sara's turn to be silent. The ques 
tig was on’, put from a father to a daugh- 
ter, that brought up the blushes on her 
cheeks in ber maiden modesty. 

* N—o,” she replied, at length. But the 
po, in ita hesitation, sounded almost as much 
bke yes 

“My dear, I did not ask you to deceive 
me,” was the grave answer; “I ask for the 


wuth” 
“Ob, papa, you know—you know! would 


not deceive you,” she replied, quite in dis 
tress, Acd Dr. Davenal pained by the tone, 
drew ber to him and kissed her cheek 
kaew how gooJ, bow loving, how dutiful | 
wes this daugirter of hiv. 

“Tne real truth is this, paps. Very re- 
ceatly, only since a day or two, fain! sus | 
picion has arisen to my mind that it might 
be 80, Caroline has not spoken, and | bave 


wane 
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had nothing to guide me to it, except the 
fact that Mr. Oray is so much here. In- 
deed, I do not know whether it is so or not.” 
“I believe I have been a little blind,” ob- 
served Dr. Davenal, speaking quite as mech 
to himself as to his daughter. “ The fact fe, 
Sare, 1 had « potion in my head that some 
one else hed tsken a fancy to Caroline ; and 
I suppose I could see nothing beyond it. 1 


; speak of Mr, Oswald Cray.” 


It was well that Dr. Davenal’s eyes were 
fixed on the garden, or he might have won- 
dered at the startled change in his daugh- 
ter’s face. It had tarned of one glowing 
crimson. She moved to the table, and stood 
there with her back to the light. 

“I suppose I was mistaken; that there 
was nothing in it, Bara.” 

“Nothing, papa, I think; nothing what- 
ever,” came the low-toned answer. 

“But Mr, Oswald Cray does come here a 
great deal when he is at Halliogham ’" pur 
sued the doctor, as if willing to debate the 
qaestion. 

The crimson grew deeper, Dr. Davenal 
did not s*em to observe that there was no 
answer, 

“Well, ani no wonder, no wonder,” he 
more impulsively resumed. “Who'd wish 
him to spend his lonely evenings at the 
Apple Tree? Am I getting selfish? A pass- 
ing sjourner in the town, an acquaintance 
cannot seek the society of my house for an 
occasional evening hour, but I must jamp 
to the conclusion that he has an interested, 
covert motive in it! Sara, I say, am I grow- 
ing selish—or into my dotage?” 

‘Ob, papa! It might be natural you 
should think so.” 

“Bearcely. How the idea came to arise, 
I do not understand. Heaven knows I 
should be the last man in the world to 
scheme and plan out marriages—for Caro- 
line or for anybody else, Such matters are 
best left to come about of themselves. But, 
Sara, I wish one thing—that it had been Mr. 
Oswald Cray, iostead of Mark.” 

“ Do you, paps?” with the blushing face 
still turned from bia. 

“Ay, 1 do. I would have (rusted her to 
Oswald. Jiow could she choose the otber 
ia preference to him ’” 

Sara lifted her face. Eager words were 
on her lipsa—to the effect that perhaps Mr. 
Oswald Cray might not have chosen Caro- 
line. But they died away unspoken. 

“I wish you would go and tell her I want 
her here, Sara.” 

Sara slipped by the doctor, passed over 
the cool lawn tw the distant sunny paths, 

and met ber cousin, 

* Papa wants you, Carine.” 

Caroline visibly recoiled in her self-con- 
scious timidity. 

* What about ’” she whispered. 
say what about?” 


“Did he 





He! 


“I think,” sail Sira, slowly, scarcely 
knowing whetrer she was doing right w 
speak or not, “ that it is something about 
Mr. Cray.” 

For a moment Caroiine made no rejoin- 
der, Sae walked on and bad ovarly gained 
the lawn woeu she turned her head again. 
Bara had lingered behiad. 
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not a suspicion of it crossed ma. 

“I fancied you must have guessed It,” was 
the murmured answer. 

“Guessed thet! No, child. But the 
blindness was my own, | believe. Ween 
we ourselves place one view deliberately 
before us, It tends to shut out others, I bad 
got it Into my head, Carrie, that it was to 


picted on it, “ Uncle Richard 

‘IT see, I see now, child, that the ides 
was void of foundation. Bat, Caroline,” he 
gravely added, “I would rather that it hed 
been Oswald than Mark. All the world 
must respect Oswald Cray.” 
“I should think it was void of foundation 
indignantly returned Caroline, resenting 
the disparagemgst cast on Mark. “ Why, 


But not with that sort of likiag,” she bae- 
tened to add, lest a construction should be 
put upon the words which most 

she never meant to put. “ General liking, 
mean, Oswald Cray's heart ls buried 
ambition, ta bis busy life; be give 
thou,ht to aught else Uncle Richard, I 
would aot marry Oswsld Cray if he were 
worth his weight in gold. He would find 
fault with me all (ay long.” 

“ Well, well; let us drop Oswald Cray, 
and return to the point, Caroline, If—" 

“ Lady Oswald, sir.” 

The iaterruption came from Neal They 
had not heard him open the door, and the 
anoouncement was the frst intimation of 
his presence. Of course all private copver- 
sation was at an end, and the doctor half 
groaned as he turned to Lady Oswald. She 
came in, ber warm cashmere scarf drawn 
round her, and her purple gown held up 
gracefally on the right side, after the style 
of walking in the fashionable world in the 
days when Lady Oswald was young. 

Lady Oswald was one of those imaginary 
invalids who give more trouble to thelr 
medical attendants than a whole score of 
patients with resl malaties Fassy and 
fidgety, she exacted constant attendance 
from Dr. Davenal. She paid bim well: 
but she worried him rearly out of his life, 
On his leisare days, when he could really 
afford the visit to her, and the quarter-of-aa- 
hour's chat spent in condoling with her 
upon her array of ailments, and ia giving 
her the gossip of Hallingham, he spared the 
time with a good grace; but in « season of 
pressure, he did cha‘e at having to pey this 
daily visit, when dyicg men were waiting for 
him. He bad been with her that morning 
between tea aad eleven Neal had said she 
called while he was out: and now bers she 
wasagain! Ooce or twice latterly he had 
sent Mr. Cray in his stead, and she had not 
seemed to object to it, 

“Oaly two minutes’ conversation with 
you, doctor,” she sai!, in a voice saturally 
febla “You must spare it me; though 
it is Tuesday afternoon, and [ see your 
dining-room's gettiog ful!. Neal said you 
were here, so I came in straight, aot to be 
confounded with tre patients. Only look af 
this letter which was delivered to me this 
morning, and see what it must have been to 
my nerves. Parkins bas been giving mered 
lavender ever since.” 

“Bat you know, Lady Oswald, I object 
your taking red lavenier.” 

“ What am I to do when a shock like that 















comes to me? Do read it, doctor.” 
Dr. Davenal, feeling tgat he had go time 
for letters or nerves just'then, was yet cc 
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you can do,” he thoughtfally answered, “ ¢x- 
@apt to submit to i.” 
“BSebmit to kh! submit to their erecting 


ia my very garden!” she 


Oswald, as we go through life.” 

“I shall not submit to this,” she resolute- 
ly retarned. “They have no more right to 
@roct sheds on my grounds, than they have 
to erect them upon me I shal) forbid it.” 

* Bat the power to do so does not lie with 
you,” otjected Dr. Davena). “ You are but 
& tenant on lease. In point of fact, I do not 
suppose such power lies with any one, not 
even with Low himself The railway com- 


Lady Oswald stroked her gray hair ner- 
vously dows her brow. 

“ Dr. Davenal, I don’t believe that the law 
has power #0 to annoy innocent people and 
drive them from their homes. Do you know 
how long I have lived in that house '” 

“A great many years now. Ever since 
the death of Bir John.” 

“TI bave lived in it fourteen years, and I 
will pot be driven forth at their pleasure I 
expected to die in it, and I will die in it. If 
they attempt to touch my grounds, I shall 
have them warned off as trespassers, and | 
wil keep a couple of policomen on the 
watch day aod night™ 

Dr. Devenal did not then dispute the 
policy of the avowed plan with her, or point 
out ite futility. In her present mood he 
knew it would be useless, even if he had the 
Aime to attempt it 

“Because 1 am a widow woman they 
think that they can put upon me with im- 
panity,” she resamed, “but they wil) find 
thelr mistake, I have telegraphed for Mr. 
Oswald Cray, aad expect him down by night 
time.” 

“You have telegraphed for him” cried 
Dr, Davenal. 

“Of course I have. Who else is there to 
take my part, doctor, save him or you? 
That letter wad delivered just after you left 
me this morning, and I sent to the telegraph 
atonce. Oswald can fight them; he knows 
all about railways; they will be clever to 
overreach Aim.” 

Dr. Davenal opened his mouth to speak, 
but suppressed the impulsive words upon his 
tongue. To what end recall to Lady Os 
wald's attention the fact that Mr. Oswald 
Cray, a8 one of the engineers to the line, 
must necessarily be against her, if she had 
not the sense to remember it’ He said a 
few words to the effeet that he must go to 
his paticata, gave Lady Oswald a half pro- 
mise to see her that night, and left her te be 
entertained by his daughter. 

“My dear, why need Miss Carine have 
ran away from me thé moment I came in!” 

Sara emiled. 

“Not from you, Lady Oswald; I think 
she wanted to run from us all. And per. 
haps she thought your visit was only to 

iol 


“ How is Miss Davenal t" 

“Quite well. Will you see her? She is 
in the drawing-room.” 

Lady Oswald hesitated. 

“ My dear, of course I should be glad to 
aoe her; I wish to pay her every respect; 
bet—you know it is 80 great a trial to me— 
with my little weak voice. However, I will 
goup, esl am bere. is her deafness bet- 
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“Mot at all,” was Sara's answer. “I 
don't suppose it ever will be better. It gets 
wores, we thick, as she grows oid.” 

® © Grows what!” cried Lady Ocewald. 
~ \" “era bad qaick perceptions, and she felt 
that the word old, as applied to her aunt, had 
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plexion and her classical 
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some conviction (not unfrequently 
panying it) that she was not deaf at all. 
hair, uf a pale flaxen, soft and abundant 
stil), was worn in smooth braids, and was 
surmounted by « rich lace head-drems, very 
high. 

She need not have added to her height: 


straigbt-down, thin, upright figure, without 
crinolines or cordings, and her gray damask 
dress fell in wrapt folds around her as she 
held forth her mittened hand. 

“I hope I see you better, Lady Oswald.” 
The tone was unnaturally high : yougmay 
have noticed that it is so sometimes in 
deaf people. Lady Oswald, with her weak 
nerves, would have put ber hands to her 
ears had she done as she liked. 

“I am not well to-day. I am worse 
than useal. I have had « most unpleasant 
shock, Miss Davenal; an upect.” 

“A what?” cried Miss Davenal, puttiog 
her hand to her ear. 

“ An upset.” 

“ Bless my heart!" cried Miss Davenal ; 
“ did your carriage run away !" 


“I shall be hoarse for two days if 1 call out 
like thia.” 

“ Lady Oswald bas had some unpleasant 
news, aunt, Bhe has received notice that 
they are going to run the railway through 
her grounds.” 

Misa Davenal looked terrified. 

* Received notice that they are going to 
run a railway through her! What do you 
mean Y" 

“ Not through her,” said Sara, putting her 
lips close to the deaf ears. “ Through her 
grounds.” 

“But I'd not let them,” cried Miss Dave- 
nal, hearing now. “I'd not ict them, Lady 
Oswald.” 

“1 won't,” ecreamed Lady Oswald at the 
top of her voloe, “I have sent for Mr, Os- 
wald Cray.” 

Miss Davenal was dubious. 

“What good will that do? Is it w pelt 
upon them? 1 hate those wicked rail- 
ways.” 

“Ia what to pelt upon them r" 

“The clay. Did'nt you sey you had sent 
for some clay ?" 
“Oh, dear! 

stand.” 

Poor Sara had to do her best. 

“Not clay, Aunt Bettina; Mr. Oswald 
Oray.” 

Aunt Bettina nodded her stately bead. 

“T like Mr. Oswald Cray. He is a favorite 
of mine, Lady Oswald.” 

“ As he is of everybody's, Miss Daveval,” 
returned Lady Oswald. “I'd have remem- 
bered him in my will but for offending the 
Oswald family. They are dreadfully pre 
Judiced.” 

“Pinched! echoed Miss Davenal. 
“ Where's he pinched f” 

“ Prejadiced, Aunt Bettina. Lady Oswald 
says the Oswald family are prejudiced.” 

“You need not roar out in that way, Sara; 
I can hear,1 hope Iam not so deaf as all 
that comes to. What's he prejadiced at '— 
the railway? He ought not to be, he is one 
of ite engineers.” 

“Not Mr. Oswald Cray, aunt. The Or- 
wald family. They are prejadiced against 
him.” 


“If you speak to me again in that man- 
mer, Sara, 1 shall complain to your papa 
One would think you were calling out to 
somebody at the top of the chimney, Aa if 
land Lady Oswald did not know that the 
Oseald family are prejudiced against Os 
wald Cray? We don't want you to tell 


Sara, do make her under- 





it 
us from a speaking trampet, we knew it 
before you were bore. I don’t think he 


“Tell her, Bara,” groaned Lady Oswald. go. 


ome 

now.” 
But the handing the note to this 
trou! 


hope- 
lesaly deaf lady did not save ble: on 
the contrary, it entailed more. Before she 


Oswald had been when it first reached her. 

“I don't wonder at its making you ill, 
Lady Oswald. Were they to send such « 
note as this to me in regard to those houses 
of mine at the other end of the town, they 
should smart for it. I think the world must 
be coming to an end, with all these rails and 
stations and sheds !” 

“Il!” repeated Lady Oswald, who liked 

half #0 well as to speak of her own 
aliments, “it Acs made me ill, I was getting 
better, as Dr. Davenal can tell you, but this 
will throw me beck for weeks, My maid 
hes been giving me red lavender ever 
since.” 

Miss Davenal looked at her with a puz- 
med stare. “ That is poison, is it not?” 

“ What is poison ?” 

“ Red lead.” 

“ I sald red lavender,” cried Lady Oswald. 
“It is very good for the spirits: a few drops 
taken on a lumpof sugar. Red lav.en-der.” 

Miss Davewal resolutely shook her head, 
“Nasty stuff!" she cried. “Red lavender 
never did good yet, Lady Oswald. 
Leave it off; it off.” 

“I don't touch it once in a month in an 

way,” screamed Lady Oswald. 
“Only when anything beyond common 
arises to flarry me.” 

Mies Bettina stared at her. ‘“ What 
common is flooded? It is dry weather.” 
Lady Oswald cast a helpless look at Sara. 
“ Fiurried, Aunt Bettina,” said the yousg 
lady. “Lady Oswald said when she was 
flurried.” 

Mies Bettina was not in the least grateful 


niece with her elbow. It was in fact next 
to high treason for Sara to attempt to amist 
Mies Davenal's deafness, “I should not 
allow things to flurry me, Lady Oswald, I 
never was flarried in my life.” 
“Temperaments are constituted differ- 
ently,” returned Lady Oswald. 
“ Temper !" cried Miss Davenal, as angrily 
at politeness would allow her,“ what has 
temper to do with it? Who accuses me of 
temper ?” ’ 
“ 'Tem-per-a-ment,” corrected Lady Os 
wald, cracking her voice. “Sara, I must 


Bhe rose quickly; she could not stand the 
interview any longer; but in spite of the 
misapprehensions they took leave of cach 
other cordially. The same scene occurred 
every time they met: as it did whenever 
conversation was attempted with Miss Da- 
venal. It cannot be denied that she heard 
better at times than at others, occasionally 
tolerably well: and hence perhaps - the 
source, or partially so, of her own belief 
that her deafness was but of a slight natare. 
When alone with the familiar family voices 
and in quiet times, she could hear; but in 
moments of surprise or excitement, in pay- 
ing or receiving visits, the eara were nearly 
hopeless. 

Neal attended Lady Oswald to ber car- 
riage, which was waiting there at the gate 
with ite powdered coachman and footman, 
to the gratification of the juvenile street 
Arabs of Hallingham; the same ever as- 
siduous, superior servant, quite dignified in 
his reepectability. Ledy Oswald believed 
him perfection—that there was rot another 
such servant in the world. 

“ Your mistress grows more distressingly 
deaf than ever, Neal,” she remarked as he 
pat her dress straight in the carriage, ber 
own footman resigning his office to him 
with almost the same submission that he 
might have resigned it to Mr. Cray, had the 
young surgeon been at hand to assist her 
in, as he had been to assist her out. 

“She does, my lady. It is a great afflic- 
tion. Home,” loftily added Neal to the 
servants: and he bowed low as the carriage 
drove away. 

The house of Lady Oswald was an old- 
fashioned red-brick mansion of moderate 
size, two stories in height only, and with 
gable ends. It was exceedingly comfortable 
inside, and was surrounded by rather exten- 
sive grounds. At the opposite end Of the 
town to the station, it might have been 
thought that that vulgar innovation, the rail- 
road, 80 especially obnoxious to Ledy Oz- 
wald, would at least have spared it offensive 
contact; but that wasnotto be. There was 
Bo accounting for the curves and tracks 
taken by those lines of the junction, and 
one of them had gone off at a tangent to 
skirt the very boundary of ber land. 

Seated ia the front drawing-room, the one 
chiefly used by Lady Oswald, was a woman of 
some forty years, attired in a neat rreen-co- 
lored gown, and cap with white ribbons 
This was Parkins, Lady Oswald's maid, re- 
cently promoted to be somewhat cf a com- 


for the assistance. She pushed away her | long. 


women, with weak cyes and weak will, and 
given to tears on slight occasions, Parkins 
had also been lately made housekeeper as 
well as companion, and the weekly scoounts 
comnected with that threatened 
40 be the bane of Parkins’s life. Add them 
up, she could not; make them come right, 
she could not; and ake could’ get neither 
mercy nor assistance from Lady Oswald, 
who bad always been her own account keep- 
er, and never found any treublein it. Two 
tradesmen's books were before Parkins now, 
and she was bending over them in despair. 

“I can’t as much as reed the ” she 
groaned: “ how, thea, em I to ‘om up? 
Last week there was an overcharge of ten 
shillings in this very butcher's book, and my 
lady found it out, and hasn't done talking 
to me for it yet. It don't my fault: all folks 
are not born with s head fur figures.” 

Had she not been so absor bed by the book 
and its complications, she might have seen 
the approach of « visitor. A tall and very 
gentlemanly man of some eight and-twenty 
years, with a countenance that would have 
been remarkably frank and pleasing but for 
the expression of pride pervading it: nay, 
that was frank and pleasing in spite of the 
pride. He could not help the pride; it was 
innate, born with him ; he did not make his 
own face, and the lines of pride were there. 
His features were pale, his hair was dark; 
his eyes were dark blue, and Jay rather deep 
4m his head; good and honest eyes they 
were, searching and truthful, and when he 
smiled, as he was smiling now, it made full 


His approach had been discerned by one 
of the maid servants, and she had come to 
the hall door and was holding it open. It 
was at her be had smiled, for in manner he 
was excecdingly affable. Perhaps the very 
conficiousness of the pride that clung to him 
and which was bis besetting sin, rendered 
him resolute that in manner at least he 
should not offend. , 

“Tiow are you, Susan? Is Lady Oswald 
within ’” 

“No, sir, my lady's out,” was the girl's 
reply, as she dropped a curteey. “ Parkins 
is in the drawing-room, sir, I think: I dare 
say she can tel] whether my lady will be 


He laid on the hall table a smal) roll of 
paper or parchment that he carried, threw 
off a dusty light overcoat, and took up the 
roll again. Susan opened the drawing- 
room door. 

“Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

Parkins gave a scream. Parkins was 
somewhat addicted to give screams when 
startled or surprised. Starting up from her 
chair and her perplexing books, she stood 
staring at him, as if umable to take in the 
fact of his presence. ‘Parkins believed in 
marvels, and thought one had been enacted 
then. 

“ Oh, sir, how did you come? You must 
have travelled surely on the telegraph 
wires ?” 

“Not I,” answered Mr. Oswald Cray, 
smiling at her astonishment, but not under- 
standing its cause. “I left London by rail 
this morning, Parkins.” 

“A telegraph message went up for you an 
hour or two ago, sir,” continued Parkins, 
“My lady has had bad news, sir, and she 
sent for you.” 

“I bad no message. I must have left 
London previously. What bad news has 
she had?” 

“ Iv's them railway people, sir,” explained 
Parkins. “They have been writing a letter 
to my lady—leastways the landlord has— 
saying that they are going to take these 
grounds and build upon them. I haven't 
seen her so upset for a long while, air. 
When she got a bit better from the shock, 
and had sent to the telegraph, she ordered 
the carriage, and set off to tell Dr. Dave- 
nal.” 

“Do you expect her to be long ?” he ask- 
ed, thinking that, if so, he might go about 
some business be had to do, and come back 
again. 

“] expect her every minute, sir; she bas 
been gone a great deal longer than I thought 
she'd be away.” 

He walked to the window, unrolled the 
parchment and began to look at it. It seem- 
ed a sort of map, drawn withink. Parkins, 
who, whatever might be the companion- 
ship she was admitted to by her mistress, 
knew her place better than to remain in the 
presence of Mr. Oswald Cray, gathered up 
her account bock and her pen and ink, and 
prepared to quit the room. 

“Shall I order you any refreshment, sir,” 
she stopped to ask. 

“ Not any, thank you.” 

She closed the door, leaving him deep in 
his parchment. Another minute, and the 
carriage was scen bowling quickly up. He 
went out to meet it: and Lady Oswald gave 
ascream as Parkins had done, and wanted 
to know how he had got there. 

“T came down on my own account, Lady 
Oswald,” he said, as he gave her his arm to 
lead her in. “ My visit is a purposed one to 
you.” 

“ I'm sure you are very good, Oswald! It 
is not often that you honor me with a visit. 
When you are staying in the neighborhood 
for days and days, a simple call of cere- 
mony is about ai! I get.” 





panion, for Lady Oswald began w dislike 





being much slone. A well-meaning faithful | 


His lips parted with that peculiar smile 
which made his face at these moments 80 


hood, Lady Oswald, 























































“ You know about it, then ?” 
“Yes; I came down to acquaint you, 


He spread the paper out before her. He 
pointed out the very small portion of the 
grounds, and in the remotest part of them, 


wald Cray that he should attempt it. 
“It is very well for you to praise it,” she 
sald. “ Your interest lies in the 
notin me. Perhaps they have bribed 
you to say all this.” 

For a single moment bis face grew dark, 
and its haughty pride shone out quite re- 
pellantly; the next he was smiling bis 
sweet smile. None knew better than Os- 
wald Cray how rebelliously false the tongue 
is apt to be in moments of irritation. 

“ Dear Lady Oswald, you know that it is 
foreign to my nature to cause needless pain. 
When this news reached my ears a week 
ago, for the plan did not originate with me, 
I bestirred myself to see whether it might 
not be relinquished ; whether, in short, the 
sheds could not be erected on any other 
portion of the line. But I find that there is 
no other portion available so close to the 
atation.” 

There's that piece of waste ground mid- 
way between this and the station,” she an- 
swered, “Why can they not take that ?” 

“ Another station is to be made there. 
One for goods.” 

“ Another station! Do they think to bring 
all the world to Hallingham ?” 

“They are bringing a great many lines of 
rails to it.” 

“ But they need not disturb my posses- 
sions to make room for them!" she quickly 
retorted. “Surely your interest might get 
this spared to me!” 

In vain Mr. Oswald Cray strove to convince 
her that on this point he had no isfluence 
whatever. Nay, he confessed to her, in his 
candid truth, that, as one of the engineers to 
the line, he could only acquiesce in the ex- 
pediency of that part being used for the 
sheds, that there was no other spot so ayail- 
able. 

“I drew this plan dut myself,” he said, 
“partly from our charts of the line, partly 
from my personal recollection of your 
grounds, I wished to demonstrate to you 
how very little a portion of them is in fact 
required, Will you put on your bonnet 
again, Lady Oswald, and walk with me to 
the spot? I will show you the exact mea- 
sure they intend to take.” 

“ No, I won't,” said Lady Oswald, angrily. 
“ And you ought not to turn against me, Os- 
wald. It is the principle of the thing I 
go upon ; the resistance that, in my epinion, 
should be universally made to these intru- 
sive railways which are cutting up the coun- 
try and ruining it If they wanted to take 
but one foot of my ground, if they only 
wanted that dry ditch that skirts it, they 
should never have it by my consent, and I 
will hold out against it to the last. Now you 
know.” 

She sat nervously unpinning her cashmere 
scarf, her hands trembling so that she could 
scarcely hold the gold pins as she took them 
out. Oswald Cray slowly rolled up the 
parchment He bad come down from town 
at a very busy moment when he could ill 
spare the time, with the sole hope of sooth- 
ing the news to her, of putting her in good 
humor with what must. inevitably be. He 
had rectived many little kindnesses from 


her in his life, especially in his boyhood ; | child 


and he was one to treasure up the remem- 
brance of kindness shown, and repay it if 
he could. 

It may seem a very trifling thing, this 
project of erecting a few low trumpery 
sheds; as may Lady Oswald's inveterate ob- 
jection to it. Bat it is on trifies that the 


great events of life turn; and but for this | ! 


project of the sheds, this not-to-be-conquer. 
ed refusal, the greater portion of this story 
need never have been written. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





&@~ Cork carpeting has been introduced 
in England. It is durable and sightly. 
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Our Sewing-Machine Premian, 
In answer te various letters, we 
peat that as to our clubs generally, they me 
be made up of either periodical, or 
as suits the members. And. if the 
of a club for Tus Poer prefers the 
zine as & Premium, he can heve it; 
Tux Poer will be sent as a Premium 
as 































Magazine clubs, if dé@ired. 

The Sewing-Machine Premium, it 
seen, applies to both periodicals; as 
to mized clubs made up of the 
and the paper. This is a splendid 
and we are giad to see that numbers 





military critics will ascertain one important 
telligent men, who are determined not tebe 


have been the utter and complete rout the 
it was. 

Now with the exception of Ball Ran, the 
battles in the present great struggle, whik 
they have resulted in defeats, have not result 
ed in the panic and par‘ial disorganization d 
the defeated army. We believe it to bens 
so much the want of ability in the general, 
as the determined endurance and couraged 
the rank and file, which have stood in th 
way of “those sure and rapid movement 
of la grande guerre” to which the Monier 
alludes. As those great tactical movemes 
failed at Waterloo, even when directed y 
the greatest warrior of modern times—ae# 
so much because of the counter abilityd 
Lord Wellington, as of the stubborn rest 
ance and dogged endurance of the Beith 
soldiery—so they fail of their full effect ow 
tinually in America. In the Mexican aw 
psign, at Buena Vista, it is a common ® 
mark that our soldicrs at one time wet 
really defeated, “ but they did not know kt” 
and afterwards won the battle. And y@ 
cannot now persusde the soldiers of 
army of the Potomac, that they were & | 
feated on the penineula—they all beliet 
that they could have gone into Richmest | 
if the order to advance had been gives, # 
stead of the order to retreat—and we # 
half dispoged to agree with them. 





That genial and delightful essayist, Char 
Lamb, got an order from the poet Colerid 
for some reading for his son Hartley. Las 
wrote back : 


“ Goody Twoshoes is almost out of 
d's stuff bas banished 
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wives’ fables in childhood, you 
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crammed with geograpny and 
tory.” 

As there is some danger of 
from the scientific to the poetical, 


dren's books, being too great and 
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the lady, and her desire to avoid giving pain, 
than to any lack of the requisite power of 
brevity and condensation. 

As’ to commanding an army, whatever 
the German ladies might be able to do, we 
think we know many a fair American 
mouth, out of which the requisite military 
orders could come as curt and emphatic as 
musket balls, Scores, and probably hun- 
dreds, of women have gone through our re- 
cent American campaigns in the ranks, dis- 
guising their sex, and holding their tongues 
—which latter especially, we think a far more 
difficult undertaking. 





THE NORTHERN FEELING. 


The correspondent of the London Times, 
writing from Richmond, Va, speaks as fol- 
lows of the relative confidence of the two 
sections in their respective causes :— 


“No one who has been conversant with 
the Northern states during the last two and 
— th ‘faith, > than death, 
astonishment the stronger 
which the northerners have exhibited in 
their ‘star,’ their ‘manifest destiny,” their 
‘ rel ’ their AJpha and Omega, their 
dream of dominion from sea to sea, and, to 
quote Mr. Everett's ‘from the icy 
pole to the flaming belt of the equator.’ No 

lel faith bas ever been exhibited by the 
states in their future, Six great 

southern victories in the field and three 
drawn battles, embracing the nine principal 
collisions of the war, the entire absence of 
any such panic routs as Bull Ran or Chicka- 


maugs, the tried inefficacy of the Federal 
blockade, the unmolested predatory flight of 
Alsbamas and Fioridas at ses, have alto- 


failed to inspire the masses of the 
th with a tithe of that confidence io 
themselves which neither defeat nor disas- 
ter, nor hope deferred, nor illusions dis- 
pelled, have ever shaken out of the northern- 
ers. Deny it who may, there is somethin 
sublime in this shadowy earnestness an 
misty magnificence of ncrthern faith and 
self-reliance.” 

The reason is very evident. The Union 
cause has all the sacred traditions of the 
Past, and al! the glorious hopes of the Fa- 
ture to sustain it, The sages and heroes 
that are gone bless it; the genius of Civili- 
zation enshrines it as holy. Thus the North- 
ern people know that “the stars in their 
courses fight for it”—and to admit that it 
might possibly be defeated, would be to ad- 
mit that Truth and Right might be van- 
quished, in a fair field, by Falsehood and 
Error. 


SINGULAR PHENOMENON. 

Mr. A. P. M., of Lena, Ilinois, sends us a 
description of a singular phenomenon that 
was seen at that place about the middle of 
December, 1861. He says:— 


It was on a cold, clear evening, sometime 
near the middle of December, 1861, that the 
attention of the inhabitants of this section 
was directed to the unusual appearance of 
the moon. The weather had been very cold 
daring the day, the night was clear, there 
not . e cloud in wrt y . Ss 
rose it was surmoun a large cross, 
which wens Bis h to _—— — 
was some eg. or . in- length, 
the cross beam pearly noe hig The cross 
was bright yellow, or rather gold colored, 
and nearly as bright as the moon. This was 
surmounted by an inverted rainbow near the 
zenith. A circle surrounded the cross con- 
necting the extreme ends, (something like 
what usually accompanies mock suns). This 
circle was quite dim. This, as you will see 
from the date, was just to the 
breaking out of the rebellion, and many at 
that time endeavored to prove it a sign of 
war. Perhaps some of your readers may be 
able to give tais a scienufic explanation. 


The above certainly was rather an un- 


usual phenomenon. If it had anything to 
do with the war, however, we should think 


the people of other sections would also have 
been favored with « similar warning or 
prognostication; unless the people about 
Lene are rather better—or worse—than the 
generali'y of their fellow citizens, and there- 
fore more in need of signs and omens. : 





A PLEASANT FACT. 
Those who dislike unscrupulous journal- 
fom, will be pleased to hear that the London 
Times, which formerty supplied about four- 
fifths of the daily newspaper reading of the 
English public, now supplies only about 
one-tenth of said reading. Mr. Cobden 
makes this statement in a recent letter. We 
suppose that the 7ime has not so much 
fallen off im circulation as in readers; it not 
being pessed from hand to hand probably 
so much as formerly; its place being occu- 
pled by uzer and cheaper papers. While 
no one denies the ability, in a literary sense, 
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of Br. Paul, too, I saw quite a num- 
themselves on the glittering 

of the small lakes that abound every. 
ever thinks of danger here ; 

ice too thick, O——— saw the 
ating on our mil!-pond, and he 

all in a fever to have skates and join in 
We have an old pair of skates 
the house, and he begged me to fix them 
r him. . straps to them, and he 
over the floor with great delight, soon 

to stand up on them without diffi. 

. I will get him a smal) pair that will 
better, and before spring I expec: to 

is three-year-old boy skating with 


a We get beef for 3} cents a pound, which 
is very dear for this country. I never tasted 
such tender beefsteaks. We bave a lot of 
beef iu the cold kitchen all frozen; it keeps 
fresh all winter, and we chop off a steak 
whenever we want it. 
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SEWING MACHINES. 

A lady correspondent of a London fashion 
able peper says: 

Sewing machines have introduced many 
new elements into the toilette ; thus the beat 
out-door visiting dress this winter will be 
that trimmed with applications of embroi- 
dered velvet, forming leaves, lilies, and other 
flowers, which are sewn upon the dress by 
means of a machine. I have sven a com- 
plete toilette in light violet poult de sic, a 
bluish violet, with an iris garland around 
the skirt, in velvet application, stitched 
round with white silk; a circular mantle to 
match edged with violet chenille fringe. No 
style of dress could be in better taste for 
psying visite, and for promenades. A mauve 
crepe bonnet, ornamented with a plush iris 
and foliage, accompanied this toilette. The 
same style was copied in terry velvet; a sil- 
ver grey terry velvet dress, with applica- 
tions of blue velvet bel/flowers. For ball 
dresses this proves a charming style of trim- 
ming. Blue velvet flowers upoa white gros 
grain have an excellent effect. Light ma- 
terials are also embroidered with round silk 
cord, and the mixture of embroidery with 
velvet applications, stitched by the machine, 
is very rich. 

Gavzes with satin stripes are now manv- 
factured expressly for these velvet flowers; 
& crystalline of good quality is very suitable 
for the purpose. Those ladies who are in- 
dustriously inclined, can arrange for them. 
selves these pretty noveltics. A sewing- 
machine and good taste are the ouly requi- 
sites for the work. 

[We may add that Wheeler & Wilson's 
famous machines are the best in the country 
for the above fashionable kinds of work. If 
our city readers wish to satisfy themselves 
on this point, let them call in at the agency, 
in Chestnut street, alore Seventh, and see 
the beautiful epecimens of work there.— 
Ep. Sat. Eve. Post ] 
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t@ A religious writer recently spoke of 
an opponent as “an exceedicgly sectarian 
unsectarian—a very bigoted anti-bigot.” 





That describes « great many men. 


THE LADYS FRIEND. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


or 


LITERATURE AND FASHION. 


The January number of our New Macasixe 
has met with a very flattering reception from 
the journals of the country. Reed the follow- 


ing among many 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
Tur Lapv's Faiswo.—This ia the title of « new 





publication 
sine under the above title, and they have done so. It is 
hardly enough to say that weare pleased with the ap- 


to enrich its columns. It is ably edited by Mre. Heary 
Peterson, than whom few women in America are 

Well fitted for the position she thus assames. The first 
number opens with a beautiful steel plate, “ Gabriel 
W ilkie’s Recura’’—one of the finest éngrevings we have 
ever seen in any literary work. Next comes « superb 
colored fashion plate, which every lady-reader will 
value far above the price of the whole magasine. 
we have a splendid piece of music, entitied ‘ After 
Battle;"’ words by H. Peterson, music by C. W. 
wood, There are also sweet little pooms, 
stories, sketches and editorial articles, besides « host of 
emal| cuts representing numerous patterns and styles 
for winter apparel; the whole constituting one of the 
most altrective, beautiful and desirable maga- 
sines for the ladies thet hae ever been published. The 
terms of the ‘‘ Lady's Friend” are remarkably low, 
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literary talent in this country ead in England. The 
‘fashion plates in this number, January, are superb and 
of the latest style, while there is an abundance of pat- 
terns of all classes and duscriptions. Gebriel Wilkie'’s 
* Return from the War”’ is a splendid steel engreving, 
from a desigy prepared expressly for the Magazine. 
This new enterprise is eminently deserving the patro- 
nage of our lady friends.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

A New: Lapias’ Macazinu.—Messrs. Deacon & 
Petorson have just placed before the public the first 
number ofa new magazine, called Tus La ov's F aieznp. 
It is evidently very well edited, by Mre. Henry Peter- 
son; is well printed and hand: ly illustrated, and is 
full of excellent original reading. Among ita contribu- 
tors are Mies Eleanor C. Donnelly, whose excellent 
little sketch called, ‘* Gabriel Wilkie’s Return,’’ ap 
pears with a steel engraving in this number; Miss 
Eugenia Mott, Mrs. Peterson, Miss Virginin Town- 
send, Marion Hariand,and many others. ‘‘ A Medim- 
val Poem,’ by Mrs. Randolph, probably contains the 
best thoughts of the number. Forncy’s Press, Philade|- 
phia. 

Tax Lapy'seFaianp.—The January number of this 





1B | new candidate for public favor has been received, and has 


every requisition necessary to win its way to patronage 
and success, Abily edited, handsomely illustrated, finely 
gotten up, with an abundance of choice poems, tales, 
&eo., from the best of writers, we hope to enjoy its 
monthly visits for years to come.—— Mowat Joy ( Pa.) 
Herald. 

Tus Lapy’s Frixsp.—The first number of this new 
magazine has been received. Its frontispiece, entitied 
“Gabriel Wilkie’s Return,” is a beautiful steel. plate 
engraving. It also contains » double colored fashion 
plate, besides other engravings. Its literary matter isof 
the best kind.—CAcster Valicy Union. 

It is a beautiful book, and if the first No. isto be 
the criterion, the ** Lady's Friend’’ is destined to 
take a front rank among the fashion Monthlies.— New 
Jersey Leader, Clinton, N. J. 


A SEWING MACHINE GRATIS! 


We will give to any person sending thirty 
subscriptions to THE LADY'S FRIEND and 
Sixty Dollars, one of WHEELER & WILSON’S 
CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES, such 
as they sell for Forty-five Dollars, ‘Ihe Ma 
chines will be selected new at the manufactory 
in New York, boxed, and forwarded free of 
cost, with the exception of freight. 

ln procuring subscribers for this Premium, 
we prefer that the thirty subscribers should be 
procured at the regular terms of Two Dollars 
for each, but where this cannot be dome, they 
may be procured at our club rates, and the be- 
lance of the Sixty Dollars forwarded to us in 
cash by the person desiring the machine. The 
Magazines will be sent to different Poat-Offices, if 
desired. Every person eollecting hames should 
send them with the money as fast as obtained, 
60 that the subscribers may begin at once to 
receive their Magazines, and not become dis- 
satisfied with the delay. When the whole num 
ber of names (thirty), and whole amouat of 
money (Sixty Dollars), is received, the machine 
will be duly forwarded. 


TERMS. 

Our terms will be the same as those for that 
well known weekly paper, THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, published by us for the last 
sevenicen years—in order that the clubs may be 
made up of the peper and magazine conjointly, 
where it is so desired—and will be as follows: 


CASH IN ADVANCE. 


1 copy, one year, $2.00 
3 copies, one year, 3.00 
4 copies, one year, : : 6.00 
8 copies, and ope to getter-up of club, 12.00 
20 copies, and one to getter-up of club, 28.00 


One copy each of THE LADY'S FRIEND 
and SATURDAY EVENING POST, = 3.00 


ta” Single numbers of THE LADY'S 
FRIEND (postage paid by us) 20 cents, 

{(@7~ The matter in Tux Lapr's Frienp will 
always be different from that in Tus Poser. 

Subscribers in British North America must 
remit twelve cents in addition to the annual sub- 
scription, a8 we have to prepay the U. 8. post- 
age on thelr magazines. 

Address 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 Walnut 8t., Philada 

ba Specimen numbers will be sent gratul- 
tously (when written for) to those desirous of 
procuring rubscribers, 

tar” Editors who insert the above, or con- 
dense the material portions of it for their edito 
rial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange, 
by sending us a marked copy of the paper con- 





taining the advertisement or notice. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


“The @idest and Best of the Weeklies.” 


The SATURDAY EVENING POST com- 
menced in the first sumber of the yrar, e new 
novel, called 


OSWALD ORAY, 


By Mra. HENRY WOOD, sathor of “ Kast 
Lyune,” “ Verner’s Pride,” &c. 

This novel is published from the advance 
sheets and mavuscript corrections, expressly 
forwarded to us by Mra. Wood from England. 
Tha length of this new story will be about the 
game as that of “ Kast Lynne,” aad “ Verner's 
Pride.” 

The constant object of the publishers of Tua 
Post is to lay before their readers the 


Very Best Stories by Native and Porcign 


Authors. 


In addition to the Storics written expressly 
for THE POST, ite Editor aleo strives to lay 
before its readers, the best Stories from the 
English Periodicals, And gives, in addition to 
the [ales and Sketches, more or less Agriculte- 
ral Matter, with a Riddle, Receipt, News, and 
Market Departments, every week. 


A SEWING MACHINE GRATIS! 


We will give to any person sending 








(Sixty dollars), is received, the machine will be 
daly forwarded. 


TERMS: CASH IN ADVANCE, 


1 copy, ome year, $4.00 
2 copies, one year, : 3.00 
4 copies, one year, - . 6.00 
8 coples, (and one to getter-up ofclab,) 12.00 


20 copies, (and one to getter-up of club,) 24,00 
One copy of THE POST and one of THE 
LADY'S FRIEND, . . 3.00 


Subscribers In British North America must 
remit twenty cents in addition to the annual sub- 
scription, as we have to prepay the Ul. 8. post- 
age on their papers. 

fay” Anthe price of TIE POST is the same 
as that of THE LADY'S FRIEND, the Clubs 
may be composed exclusively of the paper, or 
partly of the paper and partly of the magazine, 
Of course, the premium may be either one or 
the other, as desired, 


ray” The matter in the paper will always be 
different from that in the magazine. 


te” Specimen numbers of THE PORT sent 
gratis, Address . 


DEACON & PETERSON, 
NO, 319 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ta” Editors who insert the above, or con 
dense the material portions of It for their edito- 
rial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange, 
by sending us a marked copy of the paper con- 
taining the advertisement or notice. 





a My friend called my attention to this 
remarkable psychological fact, namely :-— 
There is no such thing as a female punster. 
This remark struck me forcibly, and on re- 
flection, I found that / never knew nor heard 
of one, though I have once or twice heard 
a woman make a single detached pun, as I 
have known a hen to crow.—//olmes 


t@# The National Union , League bas io 
existence about 4,500 councils of that order 
in the loyal states, with a membership of 
over 750,000 in number. Wisconsin has over 
200 counci!s and 25,000 members, and Tli- 
nois 140,000 members. 

(W Mr. Spurgeon, the London preacher, 
lately remonstrated with the young ladies of 
his congrezation for fainting away 80 often. 

t@ Everybody has heard of the famous 
letters that passed between the adverse 
chiefé of Tir Connell and Tyrone, the most 
laconic correspondence in history :— 


“ Pay me my tribute, or If you don't— 
OP Connell” 


“T owe you no tribute, and if I did— 
Niel.” 
t@” A feeble-looking waterman waa, a 
few days ago, summoned for doing damage 
to the river Thames. It was proved that he 
had twice attempted to pull up the stream. 
(®@ Nor Bapv.—Uneducated persons and 
eveo the rudest, often succeed in i!lustra- 
tion, Where the thoughtful and cultivated 
fail. A striking instance is given us in the 
case Of a negro, whose head was examined 
by 4 phrenologist. A volume cf argument 
could scarctly have conveyed more to our 
mind than the fe'low’s homely speech :— 
“It's hard, massa, to tell what meat is ia de 
smoke house, by putting de hand on de 





the quarter for 5} to 6 cents. 


MOSAIC VERSES. 


FOR THES SATURDAY BYERING FOBT. 


-_—_ 


She comes—the spirit of the dewee! — Onguod. 


Affectiva still to prove; —. Bogart, 
*Twas from an Emir’s palace, —— Carnpbell, 
Sweet spirit of my love! - Masary. 
Ob, Maryanne, you pretty girl, —AMinyham., 
Gezing on the roaring ses, — Lowell 
Oh, wilt thou sew my buttons on? —Auncd. 


Til Elles Adair come back to me — Trmayeon. 


J know a maiden fair to see, — Long/ dive 
When to kies and to count you endeavor ; 
— Moore. 


Bat, ob, Love, I love but thee— Mra Browning. 
Forever and forever. — Miss Mulock. 


“ Men are fickle,” the maiden sighed, —Follerd, 
Oh, she ls wondrous thir to see! —M. M Lea 
In life cam love be sought with gold !—JoAnson, 
To smile on a thing kethee? ‘—ibna 





Loy 
3. What is the largest quadru ? 
Anewer. The mole of ne 


Answer. The lynx. The lynx weighs less 
than an ounce, 

5, When does a horse stand on six logs? 

Answer. When he stands on bis fore legs 
and his two hind legs also. 

6. What other insect is the bee afraid of? 

Answer. The beetlo—(scaro a bee-us.) 

7. Is the otter of roses obtained from that 
animal when fed on other vegetables—cab 

for instance ? 
newer. Probably. The musk deer fur- 
nishes his perfume when fed on water-melon, 

8, What lostance can you give of the cun 
ning of serpents? 

Araswer. The simple fact that they secrete 
their venom where they can find it when 
wanted, 

0. Why do the above questions amuse 
you more than the answere? 

Answer, Becanse the person who asks the 
question is the queriat, 

As to the other questions about which you 
ask my opinion, my avawer must be brief. 

Eighteca hours’ study out of the twenty- 
four is too much, I think, for delicate young 
persons, It does not aliow sufficient time 
for sleep, recreation, and meals. 

I doubt about the introduction of capital 
punishment s« a part of the ordinary col- 
lege discipline, It will have a good effet 
on the survivors, no doubt, 

Oviven Wenpect. Hormen 


Recent BuNanta.—The N. Y. Evening 
Post talks thus pleasantly of a week of sunsets 
which probably others noted as curlously 
upcemmon 

“Tue present season, in this part of the 
country at least, has been remarkable for 
the beauty of its sunseta’ These have been 
generally almost cloudless, like the sunsets 
in Italy and in the Levant, with an amber- 
color or orange light flushing the whole 
aky and streaming into every nook and re- 
cess open to the alr, scarcely casting any 
abadow, or castiog but a faint and unde- 
fined one, from the objects on which it falls 
The most beautiful sunsets in our climate 
and exceedingly beautiful they are—bave 
generally been those io which the clouds 
bave been the most conspicuous accessories, 
curtaining the declining suo with their pomp 
of colors, purple, crimson, orange and gold, 
and their almost metallic brilliancy and glit 
ter. Just pow, however—up to the time of 
the late storin—we have had a succession of 
sunsets ofven withou! a single defined cloud 
in the sky, as if these meteors had been bid- 
den w withdraw for a season, in order wo 
exhibit to our eyes some of the phenomena 
presented by the most beautiful climates of 
the old world.” 


Rai.noap TRAVELLING IN THE BouTH.— 
The southern correspondent of the London 
Times says it is safer to go into action than 
to take a long journey by rail in the confe 
deracy. The trafos run “ wild,” that is, at 
the convenience of the con juctors, and there 
being but single lines <f track there is no 
thing to prevent collisions; the rails are 
worn down to the thickness of a lady's lite 
finger, and the numerous trese bridges 
creak and tremble asa traio passes in such 
a fasnion as would, ia Eoglaad, elicit one 
hundred letters per diem t Lhe Times from 
sgonized passengers The Times corres 
ponde.t was two days sad two nights in 
getting from Chickamauga to Atlanta, a dis- 
tance of only 150 mitea ‘ . 


CB Fuller calle it the misery of modera- 
tion that the moderate man never bas apy 
party to stand by him. 

tw An English paper ssys that one com. 
fort «f the war in New Zealand Is, that 
when the New Zealavvers are abolished, 
| the fellow who is to «it upon an arch of 
| London Bridge and sketch the ruins of St 





root.” 
{#~ Good beef sold in Fredericton, N. B., Paul's wiil cease to be put at the end of the 
last week for 2 cents per pound; in Ban- | 365 leacirg articles ia which be bas flourish 


gor, Maine, good young beef can be had by ed every year since he was born of the 
' imagination of Lord Macaulay. 








t@ A young lady in Chardon, Wiscoa- 


sic, has just received « large healing plaster 
for her broken heart, in the shape of a ver- 
dict of $10,000 damages against the gay de- 
ceiver. It was proved that the “courtia’” 
began when she was “sweet seventeen ;” 
that it continued regularly for fourteen years, 
He then went to New York and retarned 
with a wife! 

(@™ Adelina Patti seems to be getting out 
of favor in the Continental capitals. As 
Vienus she was so !ittle appreciated that the 
directors of the Prague Theatre thought it 
would prove a bad speculation to engage 
her. The Germans ssy she is wanting ia 
sentiment. At Berlin, notwithstanding the 
crowds that nightly attend the V ctorla 
Toestre, they rarely mention the once favor- 
ite Patti, 

tw A mill for the manafacture of fax 
cotton has been constructed at Toledo, Obie, 
which will turn out two thoussad pounds 
per day, requiring four thousand pounds of 
the raw materia), for which ten cents per 
pound is paid. The cotton itself is coa- 
tracted to an castera house, to be used ip 
the manafacture of satinets. It brings thirty- 
five cents per pound, which will give the 
mill a return of seven hundred dolla:s per 
day. 

{2 Major Brua Cameron, a son of Simon 
Cameron, bas been placed upon the retired 
list, with the pay of an acting psymaster of 
the army, and be wiil therefore receive for 
life from a grateful country $2,000 « year, 
Major Brua Cameron has been In the army 
just two years |—N. Y, Atlaa, 

tw I have a brother-—a wee little chap— 
who sometimes ssys things we think very 
odd. One day, as he was dis» sing of some 
bread and milk, he turned around to his 
mother, and said, “Oh, mother, I'm full of 
glory! There was a sunbeam on my spoon, 
aod I swallowed it!" 
tw Women vs. Gini —Women onght 
to be of more importance to socie'y than 
girls, but who does not know that the case 
is exactly the reverse’ How many women 
do we all know who shrink from society, 
give the!r whole time to family cuties, bury 
themselves up at home, and seem w be of 
no other use in the world than to dress their 
girls for parties, and keep the house in order 
for their beaux. Of course the children grow 
up with the idea that mother is of no com 
sequence and don't know the world. They 
go abroad for their opluions, and spuarn all 
home influence. 

{2 There is many an unfortunate one 
whose beart, like a sunbeam, always ap- 
pears loveliest in its breaking asunder. 

t@™ Of ail the Percy family the noblest 
is Percy Vere, (persevere,) and the most 
cruel Percy Cute (prreccate.) 

{H™ The fuel question has been solved ims 
Minnesota by the discovery of immense 
beds of peat acar St Paul It is said te 
burn as well in a grate as coal, and can be 
furnished for from two to three dollars per 
cord. 
t@~ There are 430 jooms ranning o Mae 
sacousetta making bal moral ek rts 
t@~ A Prry.—Jeuvy Lind, it ia said, bas 
lost her voice. This is related to bave made 
itself painfully appareat on the ocession @ 
ber singing in the “ Elijah,” of Mendclssoha, 





lately, in England. 
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‘THE DREAM OF LOVE. 


BY XN. G. SHEPHERD. 
—_ , 
From hopeless clouds of an ashen gray, 
The rain had fillce the whole day long 
We had cung the lest of an old loved song, 
Each waiting to hear what the other would 
oy. 


We had played at chess for an hour of more, 
She had mated me thrice with an easy grace; 
We bed cards, and « came at battledore, 
TM we woke the echoes abost the plece. 


I bad treeed ber fortune slong ber hund, 
She bad pictured mine in the self-eame way ; 


Hers I paduted with hues of fairy land, 


Bhe drew mine as dark as « polar day. 


We bad the poets both old and new, 
And pored over legends of wild romance— 
a handsome knight « dragon slew, 
bis strong right arm ead his faithful 


We hed tired of all, and had idly walked, 
Her hand on my arm up end down the room, 
Til ehe weary grew; when we sat and talked, 
Like chattering birds in the gathering gioom, 


Then we sang 8 song, a8 | said before— 
A fine old ballad of human love— 

A castle that stood on a rocky shore, 
A maiden as fair as 0 milk-white dove: 


And a fearless lover who came to woo, 
With an dloquent tongue end a soft guitar : 
How he vowed to be faithful, fond and true, 
And swore by the Fates and the evening star— 


Till the strain was over, and all was hushed, 
When she s=ed to my face her full brown 
eyes! 
1 fancied then that the rosy cheek flushed, 
In my ardent gazo, like the sun-dyed skies. 


Tt wae all in vain I essayed to speak 

The love that so cloer with my life was wed ; 
I felt in my heart that words were weak, 

And the stately polse of her regal head 


Made me peure cre yet I had quite begun, 
Confused, bew\idered—1 scarce knew why— 
As an cagle that flies too near the sun 
Ie dazzled, and staggers beneath the sky. 


As the eat with her wine red lips apart, 
And ber white hand idly upon the keys; 
I'd have given worlds to have read her beart— 
I'd have gone through fire or have stemmed 
the ecas. 


Bhe spoke: “ You shall be the lover so bold, 
And I the lady he came to woo; 

This scat | will choose for my castle old— 
You must feel the part as the actors do." 


Thea she shaded with cork my beardless lip, 
Which longed to salnte her fingers fair ; 
Bhe tied a sash on her delicate hip, 
And placed a diamond piu in her hair.” 


And looked like a princess of courtly mien, 
Aa 1 knelt at her foot and touche” the chords ; 
I sang of my heart to my heart's heart queen, 
Bat tremulous of were the burning words. 


So I flung the guitar I held aside, 
And poured out my love like golden wine; 
Her bead drooped down on my breast, to hide 
The blush on ber cheek, as her hand suught 
mine. 


Thus we sat till the daylight went to rest, 
And the evening shadows began to fall, 
When a sunbeam broke through the purpling 
Weat, 
In an amber glory, upon the wall. 


JACKY BARBOUR'S STORY. 


About ten miles from Ediaburgh is a vil- 
lage called Cockenzie, which stands on the 
southern shore of the Fiith of Forth, close 
to the sea. It is a quaint and primitive 
place, of indeterminate antiquity, made up 
of straggling streets, or rather fragments of 
stresta, placed at all angles. Its architec- 
ture is rather substantial than p'cturesque, 
except on washingdays when set off by their 
drapery of red, white, and blue. 

Gome of the cottages are provided with 
outside stone stairs more or less dilapidated, 
and others with v.ults in the sloping beach. 
Each interior, however, is denscly peopled ; 





The village ts their lite world, and its con- 
earns form the stspie of their sayings and 
Goings; but, as to the great world outside, 
they seldom give it a thought The boys of 
the place early jearn to dive and swim. and 


wiser and sadder men, to join the gray 
fathers of the commonwealth, or, a4 some- 
times happens, are never more beard of, and 
@le a lingering and uncertain death in the 
memories of their families and associat a. 
Occasional incidents like these in flaence the 
youth, and give variety to old ev, accord 

ing to the tenor of the adventures narrated ; 
for they are a sympathetic and impoltive 
people, Unged with that credulily which is 
born of the wonders of the great deep. 
When anything remarkable occurs in the 
fortunes of any member of their community, 
the topic at once becomes common pto- 
perty. If ts marvellous and interesting, 
the whole village marvels and is interested. 
One of these striking events has lately oc- 
curred, to contulse the neighborhood, re- 
gerding the adventurers or rather viciesi- 
tudes of « sailor-boy called Jacky Barbour. 
The facts are now familiar to the inhabi- 
tants as household words; and as they 
transpired pot many months since, and are 
entircly authentic, they will, no doubt, inte 

Test our readers. 

It was on a day in last autumn that o 
stranyer was acen approaching the village 
of Cockenzie; and in that little curious 
community strangers are scanned very nar 
rowly. He seemed to be about middle-age, 
and was dressed somewhat in Yankee 
fashion. His bat was of a French shape, his 
coat long, his whitkers were shaved away, 
aad bis face was bronzed as if with the suns 
of foreign climes. As he entered the village 
he looked wonderiegly arovnd, scanning 
each house with an amazed and questioning 
look. His inquisitive air made an impres 
sion even on the clergyman of the village, 
who turned round for s moment to wonder 
what errand brought bim there. The stran- 
ger, efter some hesitation and misgiving, en- 
tered a shop and asked if a ptrson of the 
nemo «f Alexander Barbour lived there. 
The shopkeeper answered in the affirmative, 
aod pointed to the door of a house which 
was not far off. The stranger, with no sma)! 
trepidation, and laboring under Iil-concealed 
excitement, then went and tapped at the 
door. Instead of his mother, whom he had 
hoped to see there, a woman whom he did 
not know, and wbhw did not kaow him, 
opened the door, and told him in answer to 
his questions, that it was the house of Alex- 
ander Barbour, but that be was not at home, 
having gone to the herring fishing for a few 
days. The stranger was at once perplexed, 
and hesitated what to do or what further to 
say; but at last, surmising from her appear- 
ance who she was, he asked if she was Alexan- 
der Barbour's wife. She said “ yea,” apparent- 
ly equally confused by the abrupt manner of 
the inquiry and the appearance of the stran- 
ger; and her purprise was further height- 
ered by his halfsuppressed ejaculation 
which followed: “Ther, my mother is 
dead!" At the same time, scarcely con 
scious what he was doing, he entered the 
house, and continued visibly affected at the 
sight of the old p'ace, ipasmuch as many 
things there, which bad lingered in his 
memory half-forgetten, now suddenly re- 
stored his recollection. S. ome natural drops 
also fell from his eyes: his heart died within 
him, and, being at a loss for words, be sat 
down, The woman then, all at once reco!)- 
lecting the story that had often been alluded 
to in the family, of the long-lost son, who 
had been given up for dead years before, 
broke her wondering silence with the ques- 
tion, 

“Are you Jacky Barbour ft" 

“Yes, I am,” said the stranger. 

This answer was like an electric shock to 
the stepmother, who in the twinkling of an 
eye, without a single word more, sprang out 
of her house to an adjoining cottage, and, in 
a frenzy of excitement, told his sister that 
Jacky had come home, The sister, who 
was married to a sailor, and in whom a |in- 
gering thought had survived that Jacky 
might one day turn up, instantly took in the 
news without a single doubt or misgiving, 
and, inoculated with the contagion, ran to 
her father’s house and flung hereelf into the 
stranger's arms, 80 much had the appear. 
ance of bots changed siace their carly days, 
that they could bardly have kuown each 
other. If she had any hesitation, she was at 
once reassured that it could be no other than 
her brother, by the questions he asked as to 
the other members of the family. While the 
brother and sister were thus pouring out 
their hearts and exchanging the news about 
the family, the step-mother, who felt as it 
were one degree removed from the matter, 
and being loath to embarrass their free con- 
versation, took advantage of the opportunity 
to sally forth to the neighbora, Nothing ex- 
ceeds the natural pleasure of communicating 
exciting news; and accordingly, she lost wot 
& moment in this instinct. 

“What do ye think’ Jacky Barbour's 
come hame!" was the watchword with 
which she flew from door to door. Al! the 
women turned out «f thelr houses, as the 
wonder grew; apd, with babies in their 
arma, and troops of children of higher de 
gree at their heels, they flocked towards 
the house of Alexander Barbour, to verify 
the report. Those who were children in 
his time had grown into men and women, 
and a new generation was advancing; but all, 
nevertheless, considered themselves more or 
less personally interested, and bound two at- 
sist in a public end impromptu demoustrea- 
tion of their satisfaction. 

The house of Barbour was besieged, and 





entered as common property, without ques 


coedings 


man, oo family occasions. 


of questions at one and the same moment— 
some alluding to the great news it would be 
to bis honest father, and others iaterposiog 
observations confirmatory of their own secret 
foresight and predictions that Jacky was 
alive, and would some day or other turn 
op. The clergyman had at first a difficulty 
ja extracting the chief details of the story ; 
but, after seeing and believing that a truly 
ualque event had occurred, he established si- 
lence, and all with one accord were hushed 
when he*proposed to offer up @ prayer. 
This he did with genuine pathos, ifepired 
by the singular circumstances; and return- 
ed thanks to the Almighty, whose provi- 
dence had so wonderfully delivered the 
wanderer, the outcast, and the tempest tost, 
and restored him to the friends who had 
long mourned fer him as for one who was 
lost for ever. 

The prayer of the clergyman having fully 
given voice anf expression to the honest 
emotions of all who were preseot, the tem- 
pest was followed by a lull; and then it 
was time to think of the absent mtmbers of 
the family who were as yet unacquainted 
with the news. The father of Jacky Bar- 
bour waa absent at the herring-fisbery off 
Dunbar, about twenty miles d'atant, and a 
brother wag also near the same pot. All 
felt that not a moment should be lost in 
communicating the tidings to the father; and 
it was arranged that Jacky and his sister 
should set off by the next railway traip, and 
communicate their joy. This arrangement 
was carried ont, When the daughter first 
called her father aside from his mates, and 
then made the simple announcement that 
Jacky had come home, the old man was 
overwhelmed with emotion, He felt stunned 
and blinded; burst into tears; and, when 
toll that Jacky was in @ garden near at 
hand, he went, speechless with amazement, 
and then, in Scripture language, fell upoo 
hia son's neck and wept, exclaiming that 
God had been good to him in bringing back 
his Jong lost son. What made the interview 
and ite accompanying emotions more in- 
teresting was, that the father was one of 
those who had recently been subject to de- 
vout influences, in consequence of a revival 
movement in the village. The brother was 
next sent for; and after they bad all met, it 
being then Saturday, the family returned 
hame te enjoy their Sabbath in peace, and 
in one another's company. During this 
journey of Jacky to Dunbar, nearly all the 
absent villagers of Cockenzie had returned, 
and been made partakers of the glad tidings, 
The more they ¢alked about the event, and 
about the details of the wonderful deliver- 
ance, their excitement increased ; and on the 
arrival of the father and son it broke forth 
afresh ioto a public demonstration. The 
family were escorted back amid tumultuous 
murmurs of congratulation, and an cager 
exchange of questions, 

Next day was Sabbath ; and a greater con- 
gregation than usual attended Divine service 
to join in public thanksgiving for what had 
been done, As is the custom on remarkable 
family occasions, the clergyman, in the 
prayers of the day, alluded to the engross- 
ing topic, and offered up the thanks cf the 
congregation for the wonders he had done 
in the great deep, in watching over the life 
of one of their number then present, and 
delivering him from the peril of shipwreck, 
banishment, and imminent death, and finally 
restoriog him to his home and his friends, 
In the eveniug the father attended a prayer 
meeting in which he himself was aceus- 
tomed to take a part; and on this occasfon, 
at the maquest of the minister, the father 
offered up a special prayer. He could not 
choose but allude to the singular mercy and 
conspicuous cauee for gratitude he had in 
his own person experienced during the pre- 
ceding day; and while in simple langgage 
be spoke of the long years of sorrow end 
uncertainty that had passed while he mogrn- 
ed for bis lost son, and when thoughts of 





the boy's mother also intervened, who had 
never ceased to pine throughout the jong 


tion of remopstrance. Some shook bim by 
the head; others more impulsive, or more 
pearly related, hung round his neck, each 
and al) asking burried and discordant gues. 
tions as te how all of it had happened, and 
exchanging rapid family narratives, and in- 
troducing parties since born to the notice of 
the cuest, as accredited wilnesses of the pro- 


In those primitive places, when any ex- 
traordinary event occara, it is one of the 
first impulses of the parties interested to in- 
form “the miolster,” whose sympathies are 
always at command, and who is at oace the 
teferee, guide, friend, and universal apokes- 
The clergyman 
accordingly was at once sent for to share in 
the tidings, and probably to “say @ word,” 
since “Jacky Barbour had come hame.” 
Ife came at once, and was astounded to be- 
hold the sudden paroxyem of excitement, 
asthe crowd mede way for bim to enter the 
door, with suppressed murmurs of satisfac- 
tion, On entering the house, Jacky Bar- 
bour was pointed out to him, in whom he 
at once recognized the stranger be bad seen 
enterlog the village some minutes before. 
Jacky, whoee face now shone with excite- 
ment, was holding his reception, surrounded 
with groups of all ages and degrees—the 
cbief iahabitants of the village having by 
this time converged into a focus; and the 
enthusiasm and excitement were at tropical 
heat. Some were sobbing and weeping; 
discordant voices were ejaculating all kinds 














years of his absence, the oid man's voice 


present, also wept audibly. Then the in- 
fection spread from one to another, until al! 
more or less were sobbing ; and thus Jacky's 
return was embalmed in the tears of the 
entire people. 

It was only after exciting scenes like these 


Jacky's adventures vince he first left his na- 
tive village. From bis earliest youth he bad 
caught the epirit of adventure, had a desire 
to see the great world beyond the sea, and 
became gradually impatient at the confine- 
ment of his home. His ambition was to 
joia some ship, and to pursue her fortunes 
round the world; and he no doubt figured to 
himself the consequence that would attach 
to him when he should return from distant 
shores, rehearse his adventures, and show 
some of the spoils he should have secured. 
It was not long before an opportunity offered 
for gratifying this ambition. A gentleman 
in the neighborhood, of great nautical taste 
and spirit, had fitted out a vessel for the 
Australian trade, and was in want of a few 
bands such as the village could supply. 
Jacky put in his claim, and was one of those 
selected as an spprentice. His joy was com- 
plete when this arrangement was concluded, 
and he embarked in the highest spirits in 
the new ship. While the novelty of his po- 
sition lasted, he was well pleased ; but gradu- 
ally a sense of irksomenees grew upon him 
béfore the first voyage was terminated. To be 
summoned aloft in stormy weather, to have 
hard words and strict discipline, galled his 
disposition ; and, Afier long nursing in secret 
his rebellious thoughta, he conceived at last 
the beld idea of making bis escape from the 
ship, He took into his confidence one of 
bis-mates, called Dicksop, who partly sym- 
pathized with this resolution. Accordingly, 
one night, while Dickson and he alone kept 
watch, they espied a barge at no great dis- 
tance from the Australian shore. Jacky an- 
nouoced his determination then ahd there 
to make his escape; and, afer charging 
Dickson to keep his secret, plunged from the 
vessel's side, and made his way to land. 

Dickson did not divulge all he knew to the 
captain about Jacky'’s proceedings, All that 

he could be got to say was, that at a par- 

ticular time he missed Jacky; which was 
so far true, and there was none able to say 

more. Dickson died soon afer, and the se- 

cret perished with him. Meanwhile the 

news reached Jacky’s parents that Jacky 

was missing; and, though it wes neces- 

sarily ambiguous, it was received with 

gloomy forebodings. Year after year pass- 

ed, and no tidings came of him; and the 

worst was gradually assumed to be too true, 

Ilis mother, after many years of hoping 

against hope, died. His father, after an in- 

terval, married a second time; and at the 

date of Jacky's returp, as above described, 

sixteen years had passed. But to return to 

Jacky’s personal narrative. 

When Jacky Barbour dropped from the 

ship's side in Australian waters, be con- 

trived to reach the shore in safety, and his 

first thoughts were to make sure that he 

should not be recaptured. With this view 

he journeyed in an opposite direction to 

that where the vessel was about to touch. 

He kept for some time in concealment, and 

after a safe interval engaged himself to a 

ship which traded between Sydney and 

other parts of Australia. For three years 

be was occupied in this and similar employ- 

ment, During that period he had written 

home three times; but, never receiving any 

answer, he ceased to write. He next enter- 

ed into an engagement with a whaling ship, 

which was bound from Sydney to the Pa- 

cific, with twenty-five hands on board. The 

veese] was staunch and well equipped; but 

in the course of her voyage, when nearing 

the equator in the dead of night, in a deep 

haze, she struck on a rock with such 

violence @hat she fell to pleces in a few wi- 

nutes. Several of the crew were in bed at 

the time; but in the brief space which in- 

tervened between the first shock and the 

fatal issue, they contrived to escape, some of 

them half-dressed, and nearly all succeeded 

in reaching the shore. As day dawned, 

their first thought was whether any part of 

the vessel was in sight; but not a vestige 

was visible. They found that she had 

struck on a headland, where the tide raged 

violently, and swept everything before it. 

This was the more unfortunate, for they had 

nothing but the clothes upon their back, 

and even these were scanty in some in- 

stances. Llaving satisfied themselves that 

nothing could be saved from the wreck, 

they turned their attention towards the land, 

and the strange quarters in which they 

found themselves. After comparing notes 

together, they concluded that they must 

have been wrecked on one of the Fiji group 

of islands. They at once directed their at- 

tention towards the state of the island, 

and the chances they had of supporting 

life. They reconnoitred the country on all 

sides, and found that the island was about 

ten miles in circumference, thickly wooded 

towards the sea, but more open towards the 

centre. Towards the west the coast was 
bold and precipitous, while to the east it 

sloped graduc!!y. There was abundance of 
fruit trees wherever they turned. The cocoa 
and plantain trees were particalarly exube- 

rant. Pine-apples also abounded, and under 
the surface of the ground were found yams, 





faltered, and he wept. The sop, who was 


that there was time to gather the thread of 
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centfe of the island rose a peak or eminence tion they had, and in which they seslousig 
from which smoke issued, and which proved engaged, was scanning the horizon in seargh 
to be & volcano not altogether extinct, In| of a sail; but as months and ; 
course of time they found no limit to the Without « gieam of success, even that cog, 
abundance of fruita. The island was cover-| pation became monotonous and irksome 
ed with the most refreshing verdure. The}To crown their misery, they were them. 
selves only imperfectly educated. Theie. 
It was not long, however, before they dis- | minds having never been much cultivated, 
covered that the island was fohabited; and | the men had no mental resources to 
this circumstance, especially st first, gave| back upon. Without any material 
riss to po small anxiety. A little watching | their intellects became sen:ibly 
disclosed numerous groups of human beings | 80d their condition more and more wretch 
moving to and fro near the interior, all of | ed every day, . 
whom, from the youngest to the oldest,| !! these ciroumstances soon began total 
were chtirely naked. It was by degrees 
computed that the native population could ape. 
not be less than about six bundred. They | ‘tic; then insatiable longings for hog 
were apparently in the lowest state of civili- and for the enjoyments, simple 


temperature was equable and delightful. 


zation, They had no canoes—no iron—no 
wespons—no implements of any kind ex- 
cept a few rude poles of wood—not even 
the use of fire. They bad no villages, but 
merely places of rendezvous where they 
congregated. They lay on mattings under 
the trees, and passed much of their time in 
indolent repose, under shelter from the rays 
of the suv. They eatisfied their material 
wonts without an ¢ ffort, and apparently had 
no motive to impel them to action. The 
only acts approaching to any semblance of 


faces before the trees, and muttering some 
language of their own. The only approach 
to active, life, or rather to a pastime, was 
their practice of spearing fish, which they 
pdrsued not unskilifully by means of a rude 
wooden pole, sharpened at the point and 
tipped with a piece of harder texture, which 
they hurled from some projecting rock, and 
then dived for their prey. 

While natural curiosity and self interest 
impelled the shipwrecked mariners to watch 
these proceedings and study the character 
of the natives, it was so far fortunate that 
from the first the two parties established 
amicable Yelations. They both seemed to 
have a proper respect or fear for each other. 
On the one side it was the fear of numbers, 
and the consciousness of having no weapons 
of offence or defence in the event of hostili- 
ties. Ono the other side it was probably the 
instinctive fear of a different race of beings 
whose powers were unknown, whose skins 
were white, and whose tattered garments, 
though sufficiently despicable in Europe, 
may have suggested unknown meanings and 
inapired profound respect in Fiji. Hence 
both parties acted on the implied under- 
standing that if they did not molest they 
would not be molested; and so the entente 
cordiale was kept up without a single mis- 
understanding, and neither party intruded 
on the territory of the other. 


So far, therefore, as these foreign relations 


——————= 


upon the physieal constitution 
riners. They became moody, listless, 




























they might be, of their earlier 


unutterable yearnings; they felt a hiddes 
want not to be repressed, and which their 
condition gave no hopes of relieving — 
Though at first their number was tw 

five, yet, after the lapse of a few years, 

the enervating life of disappointment ang 


ennué, the physical constitution of some of - 


the men gave way; and one by one th 
succumbed, till only thirteen remained, a 
poor fellow, wan and emaciated, would 


worship consisted in their falling on their | 4°W® and refase to be comforted. His com) 
penions, only a little leas dejected than him _ 


self, would surround him with 
comes to all men, but which was so long ia 


the choicest fruits they could select, and per - 
form little offices of tenderness; but 
could rally the sufffrer from the fell disease 
of a broken heart. At length death ap” 
proached, and witb his last words the 
man strictly charged the survivors ( 
while doing this the only lingering gleam of 
vigor returned to his frame,) that, if ever 
they should be spared to return home, they” 
would seek out his relatives, and tell them “ 
of his last sad fate. The survivors would ~ 
then close bis eyes in peace, each inwardly” 
foreseeing that his own days were number." 
ed, and must soon end in the same d 
condition, and half envious of the lot of tbe ‘ 


dead. 
One circumstance, and which reflects ae” 


small honor on human nature, deserves 
be recorded; and that was, that however 
much they quarreiled and exchanged hard 
words while they were afloat, from the mo- 
ment they were wrecked taeir harmony was 
never interrupted. Neither cursing nor 
swearing was heard among them. Some of 
them were known to be regular in their de- 
votions. A common sense of their misfor- 
tune and mutual dependence, and the pre- 
sence of imminent danger, no doubt sub- 
dued their ¢vil passions, solemnized their , 


z 


years pamed 


of the me. 


though _ 
days, grew | 
insupportable, They pined and fretted with 


words, and suggesting that hope which .. 
eoming to them. They would bring him ¢ 


were concerned, the case of the mariners minds, and made them bear with each 
was tolerably fortunate; but, as regarded | otner's infirmities, and knit them togetheria.. 
their home affairs, and their interior econo- the bond of brotherhood. How far memory 
my, & very different picture presented itself. | ,erved to recall any religious teaching or tm- 
First and foremost, they were to a certain | pression of early years does not appear; bat 
extent imprisoned, for no land was in sight. Jacky said that some of them spoke as if the 


They did not know exactly where they | sojemn truths of relizio: 
were. They could get no information from | sy eir minds. gion were presen: 9 


the natives, and they sought none. They} Aftermany years of intolerable anxiety and 
had fruits in abundance, but nothing else to | watching (they then knew not how many, 
live upon, There were no four-footed animals | for they had lost all reckoning of time), the 
in the island—at least they saw none. Not/ happy day at length arrived to those of 
even birds were visible, except now and|them who survived. Jacky Barbour was 
then a sea-gull, which screamed overhead, | then beginning to feel his constitution sensk 
and departed quickly, leaving the solitude | bly impaired, and had concluded he must be 
more solitary still. lLlosect life alone abound- at least fifty years of age, when a sail one 
ed. To subsist on raw fruits only was morning hove in sight, and drove the 
found to be unwholesome, and some of the company delirious. The strange ship was 
sailors soon became sick and wan. They | even near at hand when first discovered. 
craved for food which they could not ob-/| The hearts of the men beat quickly, ands 
tain. The only cuange in the monotony of | few of them swooned under the sudden ex- 
the diet was the occasional burying of a yam | citement. Jacky Barbour, when first im 
for a few hours in the hot scoriw of the vol-| formed of it, became dizzy and blind, and 
cano, with a view to cook it; and some-| remembered nothing more till he found 
times, but rarely, they obtained a present Of | himself a day or two afterwards in reality 
& fish from the natives, which they dressed | on deck and at sea. He was then informed 
in the same imperfect manner. From the|tpst one of his comrades had hoisted 8 
first their main reliance was on seeing some | piece of matting on a cocoanut tree, which 
vessel come in sight to deliver them; but! the ship descried, and sent a boat ashore 






days, months, ahd years passed by, and not 
a sail speckled the horizon’ They would 
fain have left the island if they could have 
found the means; but they had no canoe, 


which took in the weary and heartbroken 
crew, who were rather the ghosts of mem 
than real flesh and blood. Yet, by judicious 
eir health soon reco 


management tp 








nor the hope of making one. They had no under the inspiriting circumstances of theif 
instrument, no saw, no knife, no hatchet; | release. The men, on reviving, were thea 
and even if they had had these, they would | 114 that they were right in their surmist, 
have been afraid to cut down the trees, see- | pat they had been on Cocoa-nut Island, one 
ing tha: the natives might resent this as de-| 9¢ the Fiji group, and that they had been 
secration. Even if they had had a raft, they | there only nine years—a shortness of time 
knew not in what direction to steer. Every | wnich not a little surprised themall. Jacky 
chance of departure was thus cut off, and| Barbour, who had felt at least fifty, wa 
the elements of civilization taken out Of | thereupon relieved from an intolerable 
their hands. To add to their isolation, they | gnyiety, as if he hai obtained a clear gift 
had not a book, not a Bible to cheer them. | of twenty years of life. It deserves also 0 
It was even a misforiune that they had not/ phe. recorded that the day of deliverance, 
to toil for their daily food; for in that health- | which was so happy a day for the desolste 
fal exercise their minds would, for a certain | guests of Cocoa-nut Island, was equally 
time at least, have been diverted from inly | welcomed by their hosts, the Fijians; wb® 
gnawing cares. The earth spontaneously | the moment they witnessed the departure of 
yielded fruits, and thus took away the mo-| the ship carrying their late neighbors away; 
tive of bodily exertion. They at first en-| cave expression to the most frantic demos 
deavored to beguile the long hours with | strations of joy, dancing and shouting 26 if 


of their previous life, the adventures they 
had experienced, and the people they had 


the incidents became familiar by repetition. | aways was the “Irisn Girl,” 9 schoone 
To complete their misfortunes, they had at | bound for Californis, Jacky Barbour sa¢ 
an carly stage lost all reckoning of time: | Bi Comrades were clothed by the musif- 

y sage g ©; | cence of the crew, and he worked for s yes 
the days of the week, the month and year | and a half at the diggings in California, tl! 
were forgotten, or if they had once pain- | he made sufficient money to pay his passes® 


fully calculated it, they soon lost their | bome, when, being seized with a strong 
: 4 sire to see his nat:ve village and the frie® 
reckoning; and, once loosing it, they were he had there, he carried out his pu 





not to mention many trees and fruits which 
they could not name and identify. In the 


too preoccupied with other cares, or too | the result and in the circrmstances already 
apathetic to continue it. The only occupa-! described. 
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THE SOLDIER'S REQUIEM. 


wath winds blow soft where the soldier is 
lying, 

Tread with your lightest step, whisper more 
jlow— 


‘ob. waft to its home this spirit undying— 
Never a mission more pure shall ye know! 


Ever let roses, their fragrance distilling, 
Weep o’er the mound of the hallowed dead ; 
And while their cups with dew-tears are filling, 
Let the daisies and blue-bells wave over his 
bead. 


Long be his name, his fame, and his glory 
Joined im our hearts with the land of his 
birth— 
And let his deeds live brightest in story, 
Chanted and sung by the fairest of earth. 


Keep bright the stars he left tp your keeping, 
Boil not the Banner—for aye let it wave 

Over the land where the hero is sleeping— 
Never should land be so proud of a grave! 


HISTORY OF NEWSTEAD ABBEY, 


[Sez Eneravine on Frust Pace.) 

Who has not heard of Newstead Abbey, 
the ancestral seat of the celebrated author 
of “Childe Harold ?” 

The weather-beaten walls, and the dusty 
family records of Newstead Abbey, furnish 
matter which the wand of fancy can easily 
transform into vivid and speaking realitics, 
The different parts of the abbey recall and 
illustrate the varying phases of the life of 
the Byrovs. Its embattled towers tell of 
those ruder times when, as feudal chieftains, 
they sammoned around them their armed 
retainers end tenants to prepare against the 
attack of come hostile band. Its huge halls 
speak of ancient state; its capacious kitchens 
of liberal hospitality ; ite gracefal bey-win- 
dows of the growth of elegance and security, 
refinement and taste. 

If thus in its structure we read the changes 
of public and domestic life, in its apart 
ments and their garniture we are as distinct- 
ly instructed in the shifting habits of social 
life—those habits which changed so slowly 
and almost so imperceptibly from year to 
year, and pow show so vast a difference be- 
tween the present time and that when the 
foundations of the house were laid as a 
priory for Black Canons seven hundred 
years ago. : 

And then in the fortunes of its noble 
owners—ofien the mighty, the famous, the 
unhappy—how impressive a story might be 
read’! 

Those who would visit Newstead Abbey 
must travel northward from the lece-manu- 
facturing town of Nottingham seme dozen 
miles. So pleasantly traversing a picturesque 
country, part of it the storied region of Sher- 
wood Forest, the visitor passes through a 
gate into a park witich, though once grand 
with tall ancestral trees and shady glens, 
that of a noble mansion embosomed 
within, is now of no imposing aspect, the 
fine old trees which once adorned it having 
been laid low by the wayward predecessor 
of the pcet. 

Going along a sandy road, between naked 
declivities, the visitor gradually descends 
into one of those gentle and sheltered val- 
leys where the sleek monks of old loved to 
nestle. Here a sweep of the road round an 
angle of a garden-wall brings the visitor full 
in front of the venerable edifice, a beautiful 
sheet of water spreading out before it, an 
irregular gray pile of motley architecture 
answering to the description given of it in 
“Don Juan—” 





“ An old, old monastery once, and now 
Btill older mansion, of a rich and rare 
Mixed Gothic.” 


Yes, Newstead Abbey is one of the finest 
specimens in existence of those quaint ro- 
mantic piles, half c#stle, half convent, which 
remain as monuments of the olden time of 
England. 

How the mind muses, pleasantly indul- 
ging in poetical reveries, and spinning cob- 
web fancies without interruption, as the eye 
wanders over the old-time place, the home 
of sanctity, of chivalry, of poetry; standing, 
too, in the midst of a legendary neighbor- 
hood, in the heart of Sherwood Forest, sur- 
rounded by the haunts of Robin Hood and 
his band of outlaws, famous in ancient 
ballad and nursery tale. 

True, the forest scarcely existe but in name. 
The tract over which once extended its soli- 
tude and shades being now an open and 
smiling region, cultivated with parks and 
farms, and enlivened with villages. 

We have said that Newstead Abbey was 
once a priory. Henry IL founded it in the 
latter part cf the twelfth century, to expiate 
the murder of Thomas 4 Becket. 


stories of the abbey as “Sir John Byron, 
the Little, with the Great Beard.” 

Sir John's descendants became ennobled 
and enriched; and for generations a long 
line of titled owners, knowing how to value 
such a possession, kept up Newstead Abbey 
in magnificent splendor. 

But Time brings changes even as it works 
wonders; by ite omnipotent hand the great 
are shorn of their glory. This change for 
the worse in the fortunes ef the Byron family 
occurred towards the close of the last cen- 
tary, when the abbey came into the posses- 
sion of the poet's grand-uccle) He was 
known among the gossips as “ the wicked 
Lord Byron ;” and some of the deeds of this 
noted character are fully worth telling. In 
1765, while he was on a visit to London, he 
met, at the Star and Garter Tavern, in Pall 
Mall, the proprietor of Annesley Hall, Mr. 
Chaworth, who was related to him, and 
whose property adjoined his. A quarrel 
having ensued bet ween them, they fought on 
the spot, in single combat, by the dim light 
of a candle, when Lord Byron killed his 
kinsman, neighbor, and friend in such a 
manner that the coroner's jury returned a 
verdict of “wilful murder.” Lord Byron 
was thereupon sent to the Tower and subse- 
quently stood his trial in the House of Peers, 
where a verdict was given of “ manslaugh- 
ter.” 

After this he shut himself up in Newstead 
ADbey, when he grew gloomy and morose: 
bis singularities were elevated into matters 
of wonder and record; the country people 
told of him the most fantastical, wild, and 
monstrous stories; in short, his fierce and 
solitary habits procured for him a fearful 
renown. Among the stories told of him 
were the following: That be always went 
armed, as if to commit murder on the slight- 
est provocation ; that on one occasion, when 
he had a gentleman, Admiral Sir John War- 
ren, to dine alone with him, he laid a brace 
of pistols on the table, as a part of the regu- 
gular table furniture, and implements that 
might be needed in the course of the repast ; 
that, on another occagion, exasperated at his 
coachman for disobedience of his orders, he 
shot him through the head, threw bis body 
into the coach where Lady Byron was 
seated, and, mounting the box, officiated in 
his stead ; and that he once threw her lady- 
ship into the lake in front of the abbey, 
when she wuld have been drowned but for 
the timely aid of the gardener. 

Certain it is that, whether these anecdotes 
were exaggerations of his peculiarities or not, 
he drove from him, by his wayward humors, 
all his friends, and sometimes he was almost 
without domestics. Accordingly he took to 
rearing and feeding crickets, so that, in pro- 
cess of time, Newstead Abbey was overrun 
with them, and the lonely halls were made 
more lonely at night by their monotonous 
music, This colony of crickets seemed to 
be aware, at his death, that they had lost a 
patron and protector, for they all trooped 
away from the abbey at once, and in such 
numbers that the old servants of the family 
said it was impossible to cross the courts 
and corridors without treading on them. 

This eccentric peer cared but little about 
the fate of his descendants, and still less 
about his young heir in Scotland—“ the 
little boy who lives at Aberdeen,” as he de- 
signated George Gordon Noel Byron, the 
fature lord and great poet; and he not only 
illegally sold the family estate of Rochdale 
in Lancashire, but suffered Newstead Abbey 
to fall out of repair and everything to go te 
waste about it, cut down all the timber, and 
laid low many a tract of Sherwood Forest, 
so that the abbey lands lay stript and bare 
of all their ancient honors. 

His successor, the poet, was, at the time 
he came to the title and estates, but eleven 
years of age, and living in humble style with 
his mother ia Scotland. 

Daring his minority, his guarJian, the 
Earl of Carlisle, lets Newstead Abbey to 
Lord Grey de Ruthven, who treated it little 
better than the old lord who had preceded 
him, so that when, in the autumn of 1808, 
Lord Byron took up his abode there, it was 
in a ruinous state. Byron had not sufficient 
fortune to put the pile in extensive repair, 
or maintain anything like the state of his 
ancestors, Ie restored some of the apart- 
ments, 80 as to furnish for his mother a 
comfortable habitation, and he fitted up a 
quaint etudy for himself, in which, among 
books and busts, and other library furniture, 
were two skulls of the friars grinning on 
each side of an antique cross. 

His residence at the abbey was fitful and 
uncertain. He passed an occasional por- 
tion of his time there, s»metimes studiously, 
sometimes idly, oftener idly and recklessly, 
and occasionally with young and gay com- 
panions in riot and revelry, and indalgence 
of all kinds of mad caprice. 

Newstead Abbey was by no means bene- 





Newstead Abbey, then, once exerted mo- 
nastic. sway over the surrounding wooded | 
region, controlling the consciences of rude 
foresters. 

At that time it presented the appearance | 
of a cathedral, with rich carvings and pin- 
nacles, surrounded by cloisters, having an 
extensive crypt, and provided with a spa- 
cious singing room for the practice of the 
choristera, 

But the time came, in the reign of Henry 
VILL, for the diesolution of the monasteries, 
when that monarch gave the c vent of the 
Black Canons in Nottinghamshire to his 
lieuenant of Sherwood Forest, Sir Jobn 
Byron, who figures in some of the ghost 


fited by these roysteripg inmates, who some- 
times played off monkish mummeries about 
the cloisters; at other times turned the state 
chambers into schools for boxing and single- 
stick, and shot pistols in the great hall. 
The country people of the neighborhood 
were as much puzzled by these madcap 
vagaries of the new occupant as by the 
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been at school with the poet, and had sat on , 
the same form with him at Harrow. Colonel 
Wildman had distinguished himself in the 
Peninsular war and at the battle of Water- | 
loo; was a man of « poetical temperament, | 
who cherished an eutousiastic admiration 
for the genius of his old schoolfellow; and 
it was a great consolation to Byron to know 
that, in parting with his family estate, it | 
would be held by one capable, from his for- | 
tune, of restoring its faded glories, and who 
would respect and preserve all the monu- 
ments aud memorials of his life. 

Any one who will cast his eye over the 
engraving that accompanies this article, and 
will refer to any illustrated edition of 
Byron's works that has a view of Newstead 
Abbey in the time of the poet, will see what 
a change, under the judicious eye and the 
munificent hand, influenced by the good 
taste and good feeling of Colonel Wildman, 
has come over the venerable and romautic 
pile—bow it has arisen from its ruins into 
its old combined baronial and monastic 
splendor, and additions made to it in perfect 
uniformity of style. 

Colonel Wildman had the groves and fo- 
rests replanted, the lakes and fish-ponds 
cleared out, the garden rescued from the 
“ hemlock and thistle ;” in short, everything 
restored to its pristine dignified condition. 

Giving happy indications of a liberal and 
beneficent landlord, Colonel Wildman had 
the farms on the estate put in complete or- 
der, new farm-houses built of stone in the 
picturesque and comfortable style of old 
English granges, and the hereditary tenants 
secured in their paternal homes, and treated 
with the most considerate indulgence. 

Very nearly a hundred thousand pounds 
were thus expended in restoring the vene- 
rable pile, and beautifying the estate; and 
Newstead realized the hope that was faintly 
expressed by the poet, in bidding it a sor- 
rowful farewell, “ it would be irradiated 
by the meridian reje of an emerging sun, 
and be blessed in the future by the splendor 
of the pasi.” 

Colonel Wildman bas since sold the es- 
tate, which is now in the possession of a 
gentioman named Webb; and Newstead 
Abbey seems to have forever effectually 
passed away from the Byron family. 

At the time we are writing, the last act 
connected with a name ever allied to New- 
stead Abbey, even as it is to sorrow and to 
genius—the last of the greatest of descripiive 
poets—is the raising of a fine monument to 
the late Ada Countess of Lovelace,a name 
consecrated to all time by the address of her 
father, commencing— 


“ Ada! sole daughter of my house and heart.” 


In the same vault, too, ia placed her son, 
Viscount Oakham and Baron Wentworth, 
whose eccentricity and madness took a gro- 
velling turn, and not the divine fury of his 
grandfather. 


THE BROTHERS. 
A Legend of oe Antrim Castle, 


1 

Antrim Castle, as it stood at the close of 
the last century, presented nothing to at- 
tract the notice of the architect or the an- 
tiquary. It was a plain substantial building, 
with one of its wings extending to and em- 
bracing a half ruinous square tower, the sole 
remaining portion of the more ancient 
castle which was long since in ruins. This 
wing was allotted to the servants; here also 
were the stables and coach-house, and the 
stores for agricultural implements and pro- 
duce. The other—the wing to the leit of 
the building—contained the nursery, chil- 
dren’s dormitories, and school-room, and 
apartments for the governess and children’s 
maid. In front of the building was an ex- 
tensive lawn, with a broad circulay carriage- 
way, at the upper end of which were the 
stone steps leading to the principal entrance 
of the building. 

When the old Marquis of Antrim died be 
left no male issue, 80 his newly-acquired title 
died with him. But some time befure his 
deatn he had obtained the king's permission 
to bequeath his ancient titles, honors, and 
estates to his daughters, the eldest of whom 
now succeeded as Countess of Antrim. She 
had the absolute disposal of a great deal of 
the property, and as she had as yet evinced 
no intention of marrying, and had become 
estrangei from her sister, she invited for 
compapy-sake to the castle two youths of 
the ancient family of the Macartueys. They 
were closely allied to the Antrim family by 
marriuge, therefore it was not unreasonably 
supposed that, if the boys succeeded in 
pleasing her, they would become her heirs. 

Between the ages of the brothers there 
was a difference of two years. George, the 
elder brother, was, at this period, fourteen 
yeers old. Eugene at once became the 
favorite of the countess. She liked his ap- 
pearance, sbe liked his cheerful, happy dis- 








position. His joyous laugh dispelled the 
| gloom of the lonely mansion. Unless when 
; engaged in his studies, be was to be met | 
' roaming sportively about the building or the | 


would rush from a hiding-place out across 
her path, and startle her by the suddenness 
of his reappearance. Sometimes when ob- 
serving her in the portrait and curiosity- 
room, he would enter stealthily and conceal 
himeelf bebind a sult of armor, and, after a 
little time, dart suddenly out, and frighten 
the countess. [is archness, his ingenuous- 
ness, his playful tricka, endeared him to her, 
and every moment he could spare from his 
studies was spent in ber company. She 
made no secret of her intentions with re- 
spect tohim. He was to be her beir; and 
she lavished all her fondness on him, w the 
exclusion of his brother. Ou the disposition 
of the latter the effects of this marked pre- 
ference for Eugene, which the countess took 
no pains to conceal, was painfully sppareat. 
George was paturally reserved and sullen, 
averse to join in the plays and pastimes of 
his brother and other boys; he now became 
moody in the extreme, and his fitful temper. 
caused him to be sometimes shanned by his 
brother, and hated by the countess and the 
domestics, It was not merely the good for- 
tune of Eugene which had so affected him, 
but he hated the latter because he was the 
idol of that little circle. The sentiments 
thus engendered were fostered and develo- 
ped by subsequent events, The growth of 
& passion, the development of an idea, are 
not, like Jonah'’s gourd, the product of a 
night. Itis by degrees that 
passion especially acquirés its supreme sway 
over the mind, By long brooding over a 
fancied slight we come to consider it an un- 
pardonable injury which we desire to re- 
venge. The few years passed by the young 
Macarweys in. Antrim Castle, away from 
the watchful supervision of father or mother, 
and the favor lavished on Eugene, were des. 
tined to be fatal in their effects. 

Whatever latent good was in George's 
nature was here utterly extinguished. 

Moody, wayward, and self-willed, he was 
at last prenounced incorrigible, and left to 
follow the bent of hisinclination. He rarely 
atrayed beyond the wing of the building in 
which he slept and studied Just outside 
his room window was a tal! elm tree, which 
grew close to the house, and overshadowed 
it. It was his delight to jump from the 
window on its branches and remain there 
some time, and then Jump back to the win- 
dow-sill, and so return to his apartment. 
This was bis favorite modo of egriss and 
ingress. When at the back of the house he 
would rarely think of entering by the door 
and ascending to his room by the stairs, but 
would climb the elm tree, and jump over to 
his room window, in spite of the remon- 
strances and warnings of the servants. In- 
deed, the more terror this practice of his 
caused the inmates of the castle, the more 
he indulged in it. Two years thus passed 
away, and the brothers not appearing to 
make any marked proficiency in their stu- 
dies under the care of tutors, the countess 
resolved to send them to a university. An 
influential connexion of her family, Lord 
M., bad suggested this step; he also recom- 
mended her to send them to a college in 
Paria, with the principal of which college he 
had had some intimacy. At first she thought 
to retain Eugene near her, be wns #0 com- 
panionable, and the place would be so dull 
without him. But George positively de- 
clined to go unless he were accompanied by 
his brother. He was, of course, moved to 
this resolution more by jealousy than affec- 
tion, The countess consented with reluc- 
tance to the departure of Eugene; but, 
though he was her chief solace, she remem- 
bered that no selfish considerations shou'd 
be allowed to interfere with her duty to her 
proteges. They were, accordingly, sent 
Paris. 0" 


After an interval of four years, we are 
again introduced to the Macartneye. They 
had now grown to manhood, aud completed 
their education. They were atill residents of 
the gay and fascinating French capital. 
Paris had extraordinary attractions for 
young men in the position of the Macart- 
neys. They were furnished with the en- 
chanter’s waud (letters of introduction), by 
which they obtained admission within the 
charmed circles in which the nobility of the 
ancien regime lived, moved, and had their 
being. The eeductions of the French capital 
were at this period irresistible. It waa the 
reign of pleasure, for it was the reign of Ma- 
dame du Barri. 

Ia the varied phases of Parisian life the 
Macartneys found ample oppurtunity to 
gratify their opposite tastes, And never, 
perhaps, were two brothers more dierimilar. 
Their appearance, their habits, and their 
Gispositions, were unlike. George was tall, 
deep-chested, with dark comp'exion and 
dark bair. But already was the manly 
beaaty of his face disfigured by premature 
indulgence. It was neither repulsive nor 
attractive. It was, as it were, a page in an 
abstruse book, at which you gazed inquisi- 
tively, and tried to decipher i's characters 
and guess their meauing. He was averse to 
society, but in his bleze moments he sought 
that of rones, and not unfrequently the ex 
c.tement of the gaming-table. 

Kogene was not sv tall, bis complesion 


gloomier habits of the “ old lord,” and began | pleasure-grounds. The exuberance of his | was fair, and his handsome face was set oll 
to think that madness was inherent in the spirits prompted him to play many pranks. with a profusion of curly cuestnut Lair. 
Byron race, or that some wayward star Sometimes when waiking with the countess | Ilis dispesition was stil as lively as wien it 


ruled over Newstead Abbey. 


ibe would steal away from her side, and, | 


ilumined the dull castle of Antrim, cheere | 


Circumstances led Byron to sell the estate, whilst spe would be wondering what had | the seclusiun of the countess,.and provoked 
when fortanately it fell into the hands of become of him, and bad walked some dis | the mirth of the domestics, He was made 
Colonel (then major) Wildman, who had ' tance from where he had disappeared, be 0: society, and could not live out of it; but 





he delighted most in the company of ladies, 
by whom he was courted aad petted. 

About this time the brothers became 
attached to the family of Comte A. Mon- 
sleor le Comte was the sole surviving de 
scendant of an ancient race that was noble 
in the time of Pepin. Madhme le Comtesse, 
sa femme, could boast of a lineage as an- 
clent and noble. They bad an only child, 
a daughter, as beautiful, as piquante, and 
as fascinating as a French girl could be. 
Like many others of the haute noblesse of 
the period, there was more pride than mo- 


Playing with fire je, however, a dangerous 
pastime, The female heart could not long 
remain in this state of indecision. The em- 
bers of love unconsciously smouldered 
there, and were fanned into a flame by the 
gay and loving Eugene. This youth proved 
& more dangerous rival than his brother had 
apprehended; but at eighteen years of age 
we are capable of great achievements in the 
field of love. Eugene urged bis sult with 
the impetuousness of youth. He had already 
the prestige of the wealth he was to inherit, 
aod he failed not to profit by every ad- 
vantage. 

George was Iwenty-one, and had just 
succeeded w the family property. The 
Macartneys, being a branch of the Macar- 
thys of the south of Ireland, had this ad- 
vantage over any of the Frengh nobility, 
that, while the latter were proud to date 
their elevation from the time of Pepin, the 
Macarthys were a royal race when the 
ancestors of that king lived in obscurity, 
and obtained a precarious existence by feed 
log on pippins. “The boast of heraldry” 
was also on the side of Eugene: but had 
it not been there, the choice of the lady 
would have been equally decisive, Unfor- 
tunately for herself, and unfortunately for 
the brothers, she was a coquette by nature. 
At the moment when her heart was 
Eugene's, she continued to give hope to 
George. The brothers now became totally 
estranged. George, considering his suit as 
accepted, proposed formally to the count. 
The usual settlements and preparations were 
being made, when the feelings of the elite 
of Parisian society were shocked by a most 
irregular proceeding: le jeune Iriandois had 
eloped with the charming daughter of Mona. 
le Comte A. There was, consequently, 
great excitement in French society. Any- 
thing #0 unusual as this had not been heard 
of in the matrimonial world within the me- 
mory of the most ancient member of the 
ancien regime. Les Irlandois were evident 
ly more excitable, more impressionable and 
impassioned, than )es Francais. 

It was discovered that the runaways were 
provided with pasepor's, and were travelling 
poat, under fictitous names, to Boulogne, 
doubtless with the intention of reaching 
England. They had had a good start, so 
that pursuit would be fruitless. 
Macartney was the only one who felt deeply 
injured by the clopement. Analliance with 
him was evidently repugnant to the lady, 
Yet she bad given him reason to hope, and 
had bound his heart to her own by the 
tendrils of affection, She had now vivient- 
ly snapped those bonds asunder, and flung 
away tle heart which she bad moulded to 
her fancy, as the potter moulds clay for his 
pottery. Tritled with, jilted, Geor,e fel his 
love suddenly changed into inexting u‘shable 
hatred. He made some hasty arrange- 
ments with respect to his property, apd dis 
appeared. 


George 


ML 

Antrim Castle could not boast of many 
external architectural embellishments. lt 
was, as we have already described, a plain, 
substantial building. A low wall, now 
needing repatr in some places, separa'ed the 
grounds from the road which ked to Larne. 
But the grounds were thickly wooded, and 
in the autumn, if the castie was approached 
by this rvad, tue view to an artist's eye was 
really beautiiul. The time should be sun- 
set, when at the close of September the 
castic shume before you as ifit were of white 
wimarbie, amd the folage of the trees had that 
russet, sutumoal tint which, when Ulumiued 
by the slanting rays of the setting sun, 
makes one colur blind to the hues of sur- 
rounding objects, Along the road the fallen, 
withered ‘eaves lay crispy ucder tie way- 
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was the most uafrequented 
town, and a traveller was bat ia little 
of being molested by the laquisitiveness 
guests or waiters. The former seldom came, 
and the latter were not kept. 

The stranger required private sccommo- 
dation. The landiady waited on him, aad, 
being a fair specimen of her class, she enter- 
tained him with the gossip of the neighbor- 
hood, while she scrutinised bis dress and 
general appearance. “There was nothing 
very pleasing in his fece: it was stern aad 
forbidding. His age might be thirty, or 
more or less; you could pot say with avy 
degree of certainty. His long dark mous- 
tache, and his semi-military cap, of which 
he did not divest bimself in the presance of 
the landlady, bie genera! deportment, all 
betokened him to be of the military profes- 
sion, His arriving on foot, and without 
luggege, might bave caused her some uneasi- 
neas as to the traveller's ability to pay hie 
reckoning, if he had not produced a well- 
filled purse, and anticipated any demands 
that might be made on him, by paying 
liberally such expenses as he might incar 
during a two days’ sojourn at the hotel, 

This conduct put the landlady in the best 
of spirits, and she discoursed with voia- 
bility about many things, and especially 
about the folk at the castle, “It wasa very 
romantic story she had to tel] him about the 
Macartneys, and no doubt his honor, who 
was a stranger in those parts, would like to 
hear it. The castle was now in the posses- 
sion of a Mr. Eagene , & Con 
nexion and the heir of the Countess of An- 
trim, who made over the property to bim, aad 
went, herself, four years ago,to live ia another 
mansion which was situated in a gayer 
neighborhood, when Mr. Eugene brought 
home his pretty French wife; and though 
four years were ngqw paseed, their honey- 
moon was not yet over, so fond were they 
of each other; that he had an elder brother, 
George, a very bad disppsitioned boy, who 
was supposed 80 be so envious of his younger 
brother's bappiness and good fortune, that 
he could pot bear to return to this country, 
and had not been heard of since, and, in- 
deed, he was so much disliked in the 
neighborhood that no one regretted bis ah- 
sence.” 

This part of her story she qualified by 
saying such was the gossip of the neighbor- 
hood with respect to Mr. George. She did 
not, herself, recollect bim, having only come 
to that part of the country since the boys 
had been sent to France. 

During the recital of this story the stran- 
ger remained silent. Ile seemed absorbed 
in one engrossing thought. His features 
wore inflexibly tne sathe expression: his 
brows closely knit, and a sardonic smile 
playing round his mouth. Ile requested to 
be left alone. Such was the account the 
landlady after wards gave. 

Left to himself, the stranger eat heartily 
of the viands placed before him, and drank 
freely of the wine. Whatever act he was 
meditating, bis inflexibility of purpose was 
not affected by what he had heard, or by 
the wine he was drinking. 

From time to time bis measured military 
step was heard paciog the chamber, Subse- 
quently, between nine an! ten o'clock, he 
was observed tw quit the hotel, as it were 
fora stroll in the wwn, Afier walking « 
short distance he turned up a sort of street, 
which brought bim again oa the road which 
led to the castle, Tae night wes" dark, but 
he knew the way perfect'y wel. There was 
a slight frost in the air, the aticosphere was 
beautifully clear, and the staus twinkled 
brilliantly, He walked on to ihe front of 





the castle, and observed the apartments thas 
were lizhted, and the «loerd gates, at which 
he neither rang nor huocked, As he was 
gazing on the boi cig before him, he heard 
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the might with some frieod: in the town, and 
that the master and mistress were alone in 
the drawing-room playing ch: ss 
‘The stranger welted till the gaie was 
closed, amd Ube mes was some distance on 
hele way to the town; thea he came out of 
the clump of tress, and walked rapidly wo. 
wards the road to Larne. His keen scrv- 
tiny of the state of the wall sed of the diteh, 
im the early part of the evening, hed not 
been without an object He crossed the 
Gitok enally, and the facility with which be 
eressed the wall proved him to be « prao 
teed gymnem. Jest as he was preparing to 
drop to the other side, be raised bis eyes, 
@ shower of besutifai stars fel] from the 
But ihoagh bis eyes saw this phe- 
it fatted to excite emotions either 
or admiration. His dark spirit would 
be checked or warned by a sight that 
might well have suggested {> his busy ima. 
the fall of Locifer and his angels. 
ftmaide the wall, be directed his steps 
towards the left wing of the building. It 
was here, it will be remembered, the young 


calf 


son im custody against whom there was 6 
shadow of evidence. He was the last per- 
son in the room on the night the unhappy 
couple were murdered. Le left the castle 


-]| between nine and ten o'clock, having told 


the other domestics that they were not to 
appear in the drawing-room until ruog fur, 
as Mr. cod Mra. Macartacy did not wish to 
be interrupted ia the game of chess they 
were play ing. 

The following particulars were elicited at 
the official inquiry: The body of Mr. Me 
cartpey was lying, face downwards, on the 
middie of the floor; there was a poniard 
thrust in the beart. Mra. Macartney had 
fallen down in a kneeling posture near the 
fireplece ; her face aad expanded arms were 
resting on « couch, which had probably 
been her seat when the murderer entered. 
Bhe had received two stabs in the region of 
the heart The carpet and the couch were 
clotted with bivod. There hed evidently 
been no struggle. No cries had been heard. 
The furniture had pot been displaced or 
upect: only a small chess-table lay over- 
tarned near the fireplace, with the ches:men 
scattered about here and there on the carpet, 
and im the little pools of blood which had 
dripped from the couch. In both cases death 
must have been instantaneous. 

The position of the bodies, the state of 
the apartment, and the impunity with which 
the murders had been committed, suggest 
the following solution of the mystery: Mr. 
Macartney approached the person he saw 
entering the room. Was the prisoner known 
or unknown to him, and supposed to have 
come with friendly or hostile intentions? 
Bat there bad been no noise made, no cries 


- | uttered, no alarm given, which surely would 


et 


casement of the window, which he 
entered the house. liad there 
one to observe his features at this 
of that face would have 
them. Its malignant expression 
bable. Tne mingled sentiments 
Jealousy, and hatred, were intensi- 
It seemed rather the face of a demon 
that ofa man. 
landlady of the Antrim Arms was 
up for ber guest. When cleven 
@track she began to think kt was 
for him to return. She shut rp her 
and retired to a cozy little parlor, 
where she would wait for him till twelve 
o'clock. After that hour he might take his 


Bi 
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pps 
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« chance of getting in, she would wait up no 


longer for him. The room was very cozy, 
and she was very tire’, so when twelve 
o'clock struck, the landlady was practising 


Bach were the thoughts that occurred to her 
as she rose hurriedly from her chair, went 
to a front window, opened it, and having 
eatisfied herself that the Antrim Arms was 

from the perils of fire, she looked up 

down for the cause of the great com 
which she now saw and beard. The 
-bell of the castle had been ringing for 
some time. Men on horres and men on foot 


1 


in all directions. As-she still looked out of 
window she saw a crowd pass, and in 


Our land- 
lady was very much perplexed to know the 
meaning of all that.she saw. Buta friend 
of bers paseed at that moment, and gave her 


that Mr. and Mra Macartney were mur- 
dered that night, and that a magistrate and 
a party of military had taken possession of 
the castle, with the view, if possible, of cis- 
covering some traces of the murderer. (One 
of the domestics, the man she had seen in 
custody, hed been arrested on suspicion. 
‘The bustle had now subsided, and the 


landlady having satjefied herecif that the 
Astrim Arms was not in danger, and ascer- 


have been the ease if the latter supposition 
were correct. Supposing the vicitor to be 
an utter Arauger, entering the apartment 
unexpected and unannounced, his intrusion 
would have been immediately resented, 
while Mrs. Macartney would have promptly 
giyen the alarm. But this was not done, 
therefore the visitor was known. His abrupt 
entrance must have disconcerted as wel! as 
displeased Mra. Macartney, and she doubt- 
less rose and averted her face with the in- 
tention of quitting the apartment without 
giving any mark of recognition to the un. 
welcome visitor. Hence ber husband's as- 
sassination was unseen by het, and hence 
her own was effectod before she was con- 
scious of any danger, or had time to give an 
alarm. The maid, on examination, stated 
that she had semained below stairs expect- 
ing every moment to be rung for to attend 
in the drawing-room. At last, when eleven 
o'clock struck, she, knowing that her lady 
customarily retired before that hour, went 
up stairs, bustled about the corridor, aod 
coughed and hemmed to attract attention, 
and failing in this, she descended to the ser- 
vants’ apartment, where she remained til) 
twelve o'clock. She was afraid to interrupt 
her master and mistress, as John, the ser 
vant-man, had told her they were playiug 
chess, However, when twelve o'clock 
struck, she went up again, and coughed and 
hemmed as before, but secing the lights still 
burning, which a peep through the keyhole 
enabled her to do, she retired. At half pasi 
twelve she again ascended, this time with 
the intention of entering the drawing-room, 
as the stillness began to alarm her, She 
entered the apartment, and, on witnessing 
the horrifying sight, rushed out screaming 
for help, and fainted from exhaustion and 
terror as soon as assistance arrived. 


The result of the inquiry may be briefly 
summed up. The servant was liberated, as 
the evidence was not deemed sufficient to 
send him for trial. The bench of magis- 
trates failed to discoyer any trace of the 
murderer, or what possible motive any one 
could have had for committing the crime. 
Two circumstances were, however, unac- 
counted for; one was, that a window in a 
disused room in the long wing of the build- 
ing was foand open, and the other, the mys 
terious disappearance of the stranger who 
had supped at the Aatrim Arms Hotel. 


IV. 


After the commission of this crime a great 
gloom fell upon the neighborhood. The 
castlc remained untenanted. None of the 
old domestics could be prevailed on to live 
in it, nor could others be found willing to 
supply their places. The building and the 
grounds were avoided as plague-stricken 
spots, and afier dark few cared to venture 
on the road from which the castle was 
visible. In order to prevent the entire es:ate 


" | from feeling the blighting inflaence of the 


late catastrophe, Lord M. had taken it under 
his management, and, by virtue of his con 
nexion with the Macartacys, was univer- 
sally recognized as the representative of the 
absent heir. This state of things continued 
for eight years. Dariag this long interval 


. | the whereabouts of George had remained a 


profoued mystery. From the time he had 
disappeared from Paris, every attempt to 
discover the place of his retreat had been 
unavailing. Its discovery now was owing 
to a purely accidental circumstance. An 


. | intimate friend of Lord M. was stepping at 


Vienna. He had formerly known the Ma- 
cartneys, baving frequently met them du- 
ring their residence in Paris. He corres- 
ponded occasicaally with Lord M., and from 
a letter which the latter received from him 
at this period we make the following extract. 


“ Viexna, Aug, 178-. 





“My Dean Lonp M.—I have at length 


exchanged the geyeties of Paris for those of 
Vienna. As yet everything wears couleur 
de rose appearance, but I am apprehensive 
that this impression will not be lasting, as 
the beat society here is beginning already to 
seem nothing better than a freebie imitation 
of that which I beve lef: behind. 
“My journey hither, however, bas en- 
abled me to make « discovery that will 
greatly astonish you At bell given here 
@ fow evenings ag» by the Countess H, I 
was introduced to some officers, and was 
perticulariy struck by the eppearanceof one 
of them, whose features see wed quite famt 
liar to me, and whom I immediately recog- 
nized as the long-missing G.orze Macart- 
ney. Time has not dealt leniently with 
him. H's features are stern and careworn; 
he has grown prematurely old. His breast 
was resplendent with ribbons and medals, 
and he wae addressed by the title of count. 
After looking at him, and /is:ealng to his 
voice for some time, [ became convinced 
that I was not mistaken as to the identity of 
this decorated ghd titled personage. I watch- 
ed my opportunity to accost him by his 
name, but I soon regretted my temerity. I 
shall not readily forget the look that he gsve 
me Indeed, if I were an artist, and wanted 
to paint the fall of Lucifer, the count's face, 
as then seen, would have seryod admirably 
for that of the ruined arcitangel. He re- 
ceived my advances with frigid politeness, 
complimented me on my memory, and ad- 
mitied that his name was George Macart 
ney, but that he preferred being known by 
the name under which he had earned bis 
decorations and titles He was so curt in his 
speech, and 80 abrupt in bis manner, that I 
did not choose either to contioue or to re- 
new the conversation. As you, however, 
may think it necessary to write to him on 
family matters, I enclose his address. He is 
known by the name of Count 8.” 


As soon as Lord M. had received this let- 
ter he wrote to the newly-discovered heir, 
informing him of all that bad happened 
since his disappearance; of the countess’s 
munificent gift of the castle to Eugene on 
bis arrival in Ireland with his French wife, 
of the tragic end of both, and of the neces- 
sity there was for his speedy return, and 
that, as Eugene bad left no children, his 
brother was now the lawful heir to all the 
property, of which he, Lord M., had acted 
as tgnstee in his absence. 

Lord M. received a most gratifying reply. 
Count Macartney, as he was now styled, in- 
formed him that, in consequence of the in- 
telligence communicated in bis letter, he 
thought it advisable to return to Treland. 
He had hitherto been irnorant of his 
brother's fate, and was, therefore, shocked 
beyond expression to hear of the mysteri- 
ous and tragic end of bim and Mra, Macart- 
ney. He specified the time at which his ar- 
rival at Antrim might be expected. 

Lord M. ma ie the necessary arrangements 
to give bim a cordial reception. Company 
were invited to meet him. The wonted 
hospitality of M—— House, even, was to 
be surpassed on this occasion. This mark 
of delicate attention was the more neces- 
sary, as the count was returning a stranger 
to his country, and his own ‘ouse was as 
yet dimmed by the dark shade of the fune- 
ral pall. 

Punctual to the appointed time, the count 
arrived at M—— mansion. Many of the 
nobility and gentry were there to meet him, 
and many others were to arrive subsequent- 
ly. But the count's state of mind was not 
of the happiest, and indisposed him for re- 
cejving pleasure from the company. He 
avoided them as much as politeness wou'd 
permit. His manner was calculated rather 
to repel than to invite their advances. This 
unamiable trait, together with his fondness 
for seclusion, was at first attributed to his 
foreign habits, and considered the result of 
his long residence among the phiegmatic 
Germans, But bis moody dieposition and 
frequent fits of absence could not be sim!- 
larly accounted for, There was a gloom 
banging over bis existvnce, to dispel which 
all the arts of Lord M., and all the gaye 
ties of M———- House, had as yet been un- 
availing. The ladies, however, having sat 
in conclave on the matter, corcluded that 
his malady arose from a disappointment ia 
love experienced in his youth, anid that ashe 
had then found it his bane, they suggested he 
might now find it his antidote. Some of the 
gentlemen present might, in euppert of this 
view, have quoted Homer, and said that the 
spear of Achilles could alone cure the wound 
itself had inflicted. 

Lord M.'s adhesion to this article in the 
marriage cree] was readily obtained. He 
became a neophyte probably through inter- 
ested motives. He had two marriageable 
daughters, either of whom was competest 
to undertake the task of curing the wealthy 
count, provided his malady proceeded from 
the assigned cause. But he had also a pro- 
ject of his own in view, which be hoped 
would be equally efficacioua He koew that 
boyhood's sescciations were far the plea- 
santest in man's existence. He trusted that 
the revival of those associations in the misd 
of his guest would prodace the intended 
effect. He fancied that this could be best 
accomplished by placing him in the imme 
diate possession of bis property, and in the 
habitation of his own mansion. It was in 
Antrim Castle that two of the most evest- 
fal years in Macartney's boyhood had besn 
spent. His old apartments there, and bis 





be hallowed in his memory. If the place 
could be made to wear its old appearance, 
and be filled with gay company, Lord M. 
fondly expected a favorable change in Ma- 
cartney's disposition, if the latter were sud- 
denly placed in the midst of the scenes of 
his boy hood’s pleasures and pains 

Lord M. bad no sooner conceived his plan 
than he prepared to carry it into execution. 
Skilled artificers of al] kin¢’s were employ- 
ed to restore the place. The castle and 
pleasure grounds began to wear their former 
aspect, and when everything was completed, 
Lord M. proceeded with his srrangements. 
He invited « number of the nobility and 
gentry of the sarroucding country to a ball. 
All the tenantry on the Macartney estate 
were invited to an entertainment on the 
same day. The invitations were al! addressed 
from M—— House, so that none as yet sus 
pected that Antrim Castle was to be the 


“Come, come, count,” sald he, “your 
guests are expecting you, snd are apxious to 
congratulate you on your return to Ireland 
and your succession to this proper'y. I have 
been exerting my humble powers to Gie- 
charge those pleasing duties which you, 
with your continental manners, will be able 
to discharge much more graceful)y—namely, 
the duties of the host of Antrim Castle 
Come, you will find the atmosphere of the 
drawing-room much more genial than that 
of this gloomy spartment, and perhaps 
among the crowd of lovely women that are 
now your guests, you may see some one that 
wil) induce you to change your lonely bach- 
elor babits for tbe social duties of married 
life. Believe me, my dear count, that matri- 
mony is the best remedy for melancholy.” 


The 


i 
i 


He then gently assisted the count to arise, | 11,4 


and was deeply concerned to observe that 
the Istter’s appesrance had been so much 


was purposely maiotained, in order the 
more cumpletely to surprise Macartney. 

When all the preparations hed been com- 
pleted, the guests received timely notice to 
repair to Antrim Castle, In the daytime 
the tenantry were to be feasted on the lawn 
in front, and they received intimation that 
possibly the foreign habits of their new 
landlord might not make an Irish ovation un- 
acceptable to him. As to Macartney, he 
was kept in ignorance of the place of revels 
He was wid there was to be a demonstra- 
tion in honor of his return, and when the 
day came he resigned himself without in- 
quiry into the hands of Lord ML, to be con- 
ducted to the appointed place. 

The castie was about three bours’ drive 
from M—— House. Lord M., taking the 
count with him in his carriage, started at 
elevea o'clock for Antrim. The otber mem- 
bers of the family, including Lady M, had 
preceded them. Everything, including the 
weather, was favorable. The tenantry were 
to dine at three o'clock, in a large tent 
erected on the lawn. A band of music was 
engaged to play for their entertainment. 

The drive from M—— House was one of 
the most embarrassing that Lord M. had ever 
had. He did not wish to weaken the force 
of the surprise he had prepared for the count, 
by telling him whither they were going. 
Indeed, the latter evinced no desire to be 
inquisitive; he seemed more abstracted than 
usual, more gloomy, more averse to conver- 
sation, like a man who had a presentiment 
of some imminent calamity. In vaia Lord 
M. exerted those agreeable qualities which 
rendered him so acceptable in society, bis 
companion was proof against them, and 
preserved a sullen gravity during the jour- 
ney. When the castle gates were reached, 
and the cheeriul music, mingling with the 
mirthful voices of the tenantry, reached the 
ears of Lord M. and the count, the latter, 
on descending from the carrisge, for the 
first time gazed around him. 

The castle, with its well-known aspect, 
was before him. The lawn was decorated 
with a triumphal arch, and swarmed with 
people, who gave bim a hearty cheer of 
welcome. (n witnessing all thia, the emo- 
tional expression of his face was indescrib- 
able. He looked as Louis XT. might be sup- 
posed to look on visiting some place where 
he had perpetrated a deed of unusual atro- 
city, and that this was a peasant show of 
mock gladness got up to greet him. He 
bowed his thanks, and walked with quick 
pace towards the castle, whilst cheer after 
cheer rose from the assemblage. Lady M. 
and her daughters were standing on the 
door-steps to welcome him. To their words 
ef greeting he replied briefly, and looked as 
if he would gladly escape to some quiet 
apartment where he could indulge bis me!- 
avcholy mood, but it was a part of the plan 
to keep him amidst the bustle of the scene, 
and prevent him from retiriog. He felt 
himee!f constrained to act In accordance 
with the wishes of the M. family. He pre- 
sided at the dinner-table of he tenantry; 
he joined his friends at their repast, of which 
he partook very sparingly; he could not yet 
be induced to ascend to the drawirg room, 
where everything was prepared for the ball 
in the evening, nor to go through the plea 
gure-grounds, where the elm-tree of his 
boyish days stood. 

At length the time came when the ball 
guests might be expected. Carriage afier 
carriage arrived, conveying numbers of the 
nobility and gentry, who responded heartily 
to the invitation of the popular and hospit- 
able Lord M. The ball-room was dazzling 
with lights and female loveliness; good mu- 
sic, and its ball-room compliment—good 
dancing—were there, and Lady M. and her 
accomplished daughters showed by their 
example how the guests might thoroughly 
themselves. So far all] went “merry 
as & marriage-bell,” but the host had not yet 
appeared, and as he was personally un- 
known to most of the persons present, his 
strange absence caused a buzz of inquiry to 
circulate in the drawing-room. Twice had 
he been sent for to hisapartment The ser- 
vants reported that they had found him 
there with his arms resting upon the table, 
and his head clasped between his hands as 
if overcome with some great sorrow, and 
that he had on each occasion made the same 
reply to their message: “ Yea, yes, I am 
coming!" Then Lord M. became alarmed, 
and went himself in search of the count He 
found him dressed, in the posture as de- 
scribed by the servants, and in a most dis- 





favorite walks in its pleasure-grounds, mest 


tressing state of mind. 


acene of the festive gathering. This secresy 


altered within a few hours’ time. A deathly 
pallor overspread the face of George Macart- 
ney. He gezed with a wild stare at his 
friend, and accompanied him to the draw- 
ing-room. He traversed the corridor with 
faltering steps. The strains of music, the 
sound of bappy voices, and of the move- 
ments of the dance, echoed through that 
long passage. But George Macartney was 
unaffected by them, and looked as if he were 
suddenly bereft of reason. They had ad- 
vanced now too far to retreat, which Lord 
M. was meditating, as his companion was 
not in « fit state to be presented to the com- 
pany. -A pumber of gentlemen already en- 
circled them, and their introduction to 
Count Macartney was being gone through, 
when the latter, looking through the open 
doorway, fixed his eyes, as it were, on empty 
space, started convuisively, and advanced 
hurriedly into the spartment. The conster- 
nation of the gentlemen and the terror of 
the ladies may be imagine1, when they saw 
the man whom they had been waiting to 
greet as their host rush in amongst them 
like a maniac. With his arms extended be- 
fore bim, and his eyes fixed on vacancy, he 
exclaimed, “ Eugene, I know that the time 
has come at which your death, and that of 
your wife, shal] be avenged!” He then ad- 
dreesed the company: “I have,” said he, 
“the primal curse upon me, It was I that 
murdered my brother, and my brother's 
wife. I entered the house by means of the 
elm-iree, which I used to climb as a boy, 
aod in this very apartment revenged the 
wrongs which I had endured in Paris.” 

He was seized and hurried away before 
he could say more. The terror of the ladies 
was indescribable. Some were shrieking, 
some had fainted. There was a general bus- 
tle of departure; all who could were hurry- 
ing to leave a house which seemed accursed. 
The drawing-room was speedily emptied. 
The lower rooms were filled with persons 
whose carriages had not yet been got ready; 
but the continued roll of wheels, as carriage 
after carriage left the lawn, told with what 
quickness horses were being harnessed to 
the carriages. In the midst of the uproar 
the report of a pistol-shot was heard. It was 
now remembered that there had been no 
guard placed over the unhappy man whose 
self-denunciatious were regarded as the rav- 
ings of a maniac. Lord M., followed by 
some friends and attendants, hastened up- 
stairs and into the drawing-room, whence 
the sound had proceeded. There the lights 
still burned brilliantly ; but the disordered 
and deserted state of the apartment con- 
trasted painfully with its previous gay and 
festive appearance. There, on the spot’ 
where Eugene Macartney was murdered 
eight years before, lay the lifelees body of 
Count George Macartney, his hand still 
clutching the pistol with which he had vio- 
lently ended his life—a life, the guilt or in- 
nocence of which must now remain a mys- 


tery. a a 


ta Jean Ingelow is not a Scotch lassie, 
The Boston publishers inquiring for some- 
thing about herself, for the gratification of 
her many admirers on this side of the ocean, 
has received a letter from her, in which she 
ia reported to say:—“I do not know that 
there is anything in my circumstances likely 
to interest your countrymen, unless they 
might care to know that I am of a Lincoln- 
shire family, and that I have seen the win- 
dow which your townsfulk gave to Boston 
church.” The Boston Transcript says she 
resides in London, and is unmarried. 

t#™~ There is a wonderful Hindoe chess- 
player at present in London. He plays 
three games blindfolded, and wins At the 
same time he plays a game of cards, and 
wins, During the game a bei] is toucbed 
every one or two seconds, and he gives the 
number of times it bas been touched. A 
man stands behind and throws little pebbles 
one by one against his back; these too he 
counts. And after the games are over, and 
all these are told, he recites a poem in per- 
fect rhyme, which he has composed during 
the sitting. 

t@™~ It is reported that Madame Schnell, 
® fortune-teller of Louisville, and her two 
children, were lost on the steamer Sunny- 
side. She had accumulated $70,000 by the 
practice of her art, bat failed to read her 
own fate. 

ta” Miss Jean Ingleow, whose fir:t yo- 
lume of poems hes achieved so sudden a 
popularity, has a second already announced, 
to appear simultaneously in Eagland and 


badd 
Witness.—“ Well, I reckon I waa.” 
<p How many times did 


drink 
Witness. (Counting to himecif)—“ 
let me see; I reckon about five or 


La .—“ And still were perfectly 
sober __ 


Witness. “ Why, of course, I was just as 
sober then as I am now.” 

Lawyer.—“ How +! glasses docs it 
take to make you drunk 
Witness —“ Ab! that I cannot tell I 
suppose sometimes it would take more, and 
sometimes less; it would depend 
moch upon the condition of my stomach.” 
Lawyer.—“ Then, your stemach was in 
good order on that day aad 

a Vy~ 

awyer — And you were perfectly sober 
afver drinking, to your own showing, five 
or six glasses. Now, didn’t you drink 
more ?” 
Witness.—"‘Not at that time; we had 
several drinks in the evening.” 

Lawyer.—“ Now, sir, what did you drink;. 
was it lager beer ?” 
Witness.—“ No, sir.” 
Lawyer.—* Malt or spirituous liquor ?” 
Witness.—“ No, sir.” 

Lawyer.—“ Was it wine; if so, what 
kind ?” 


Witness.—“ No, sir.” 
Witnese.—“ No, sir f" (emphatically. ) 


gravity any longer, but burst into a laugh 
that extended among the parties 

and spectators, The lawyer laid 

pen, and with rather pale looks, tol 
witness that he might retire. 


ka In all your teaching do not forge 
the most important of leasons—“ Teach to 
love, so that when your eyes are old, and 
their sense almost extinguished, you may yet 
find round your sick couch and dying bed 
no greedy covetous looks, but anxious weep- 
ing eyes, which strive to warm your freezing 
life, and lighten the darkaess of your last 
hour by thanks for their first ; teach to love, 
I repeat; that means—do you love !— Rich- 
ter. 

ta Epvucation.—The endeavor to libe- 
rate, by means of a freeman, the ideal hu- 
man being which lies concealed in every 
child. 

tH” A woman named Elizabeth Masi, 
who died at Florence in 1768, had been 
married to seven husbands, all of whom she 
outlived. She married the last of the seven 
at the age of 70. When on her death-bed 
she recalled the good and bad points in each 
of her husbands, and having impartially 
weighed them in the balance, she singled 
out her fifth spouse as the favorite, and de- 
sired that her remains might be interred 
pear bis. 

t@™ So long as a woman inspires love, 
she is not old. But, what is it to be old? It 
does not depend upon the fact that we have 
existed during a certain mysterious number 
of years which have been allotted to each of 
us. To be old, is to have no longer a beauty 
that charms. If a woman preserves the at- 
tractions of youth until she reaches the age 
of one hundred, she will be younger than 
the woman of twenty who has lost them. 
t@ An old but highly destructive ne 
thod of obtaining possession of ladies’ purses 
without inserting the band into the pocket 
has been revived in Glasgow. It consists of 
pouriog a small quantity of vitriol into the 
pocket, which burns the liming, and the 
purse drops on the street, to be picked up 
immediately by the hand of the operator. 
(@™ Sydney Smita speaks of a man 10 
dry, that if you were to bore holes in him 
with a gimlet sawdust would follow. 

2 A gem or stone engraved in relief, of 
above the surface, is called a Cameo, as dis 
tinguished from an Intaglio or Beal, which 











America. It is entitled “A Sister's By- | 
Hours.” 


is indented or hollowed out, so as to yield a 


' raised impression. 
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A LAWYER NONPLUSSED. 
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Lawyer.—“ Was it any kind of cordial!” 
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only to make his want known, and if it can- 
not be immediately supplied, he knows that 
it will be #0 soon as it is possible. 

I beg you to understand that I am not, 
and am not anxious to be, the eulogist or 
the apologist of the Sanitery Commission. 
I am not, and never have been, in any way 
connected with it. I do not declare it per- 
fect—it does not claim to be. I do not 
doubt it fails in some things—makes mis- 
takes sometimes, I do not suppose it reaches 
all or can reach all; nor do I suppoee it 
within the limits of human possibility that 
every case should be reached exactly in the 
way we should prefer by any amount of 
agencies that could be devised. There are 
a great many complaints against it which 
are utterly unfounded, while much of the 
suspicion it lies under arises from the fact 
that very few understand its place, what it 
professes oe what are ay limits of its 
power, an ey persistently crowd on the 
Commission wrong, oF blunder or 
short-coming that msy be found in the ac- 
ministration of hospital cbhar‘ties, or may be 
reported—oftentimes ignorantly, oftentimes 
falsely, too often malignantly, Tne Com- 
mission was not established as a chariiable 
agency. lis purposes was quite another. 
It found itselt forced to this work. A ne- 
ceasity was upon it to take up this mighty 
task, and it did not hesitate; and unborn 
— will bless its wisdom and fidelity. 

he evils yy “x of—where they are 
proved—must for the most part, some- 
where among the host of surgeons, nurses, 
and attendants who are in the employ of 
government. It is exceedingly unjust and 
upgecerous in us to sit at bome, and pick 
flaws in, and Seog Sas ° work 
which, in inception execution, is with- 
out @ parallel in human history. 


The San 
your confidence, It furnishes the be sure 
mediam of your charity. It can only live 
and Se > OF eee It is 
straightened to-day because our charity is 
divided. There is as much need of cur 
charity and liberality as ever. Let it not be 

because of secuonal or sectarian doubts 
or jealousies,-a -noble institution, nobly 
fuunded, thus far nobly sustained, shall bu 
crippled in its means of usefulness, or add 
another to the and dark catalogue of 
good things wo petty or _~ 
spirit of bigotry or captiousness. us 
work heartily, let us give freely; work and 
give in f.ith and hope and unity, that when, 
at last, this war is over, and its history 
comes to be written, brighter than all the 
Valiant deeds tuat may be biazoned on its 
es shall be the chrunicie of its chari'ies, 
kisg in one the loyalty of the Eas: 
andshe loyatty of tne Wesi—charities that 
shall show the world the power of Home, 
through her dear love tw muigate, if soc 
cannot prevent, the sufferings of the camp 
and the hospital ! 
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The articles now most needed are mittens, 
woolen drawers, shirts and socks. Domestic 
wines, cherry and brandy cordials, dried 
and canned fruits, jellies, canned tomatoes in 
special demand. 


ta” A Cologne young ledy of high fa- 
mily connections, has been sentenced to a 
month's imprisonment, for pulling feathers 
from a live ostrich in the Zoological Gardens 
of that city. 


WEEKLY ‘REVIEW OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLOUR AND MEAL—The market has been 
very inactive this week. The sales of Flour for 
export reach some 8,000 bbls, mostly ao 
nia and Western extra wy at 07.8@T, , im- 
cluding high grade do, at $7,62}¢@7,75 ; extras 
at ia. ; superfine, which is scarce, at $6. 
Rye Flour is selling at $6,50 ® bbl, but the de- 
mand is limited. Corn Meal unchanged. Buck- 
wheat Meal is steady at $3,25@3,50 ® 100 Ibs. 

GRAIN—There is no shipping demand for 
Wheat. Some 25,000 bus have been disposed 
of at 100@165c for fair to good and prime 
Western and Pennsylvania reds ; 170c foramber 
and from 175c to 190c for Penneylvania and 
Kentucky White. Rye is scarce, and Pennsyl- 
vania is selling on arrival at 140c. Corno—About 
30,000 bush found buyers at 110@115¢ for new 
yellow; 107@1\0c for white; and 128@125« for 
old yellow. (ats are unsettled and lower, with 
small sales of Penosylvania at 85@S6c, weight. 
Of Barley and Malt, about 15,000 bus sold on 


terms Kept prevete. 

PROVISIONS—The market for the Hog pro- 
duct generally is firm. Of Pork, sales of about 
1800 bbis old Mess are reported, at $18@15'¢ y 
bbl, and aew at $22; 600 bbis Beef sold at a 

rice kept private. Beef Hams are held at $19. 
eomed Hogs are firmer, and selling at $8@51¢ 
the 100 Be. Bacon—There is no new here; 
225,000 The Shoulders sold on terms a pri- 
vate, Sides are scarce at 94@10c WH BD. Of 
Green Meats the d d is confined to Pickled 
Hams, at 1I@liic PD. Lard is firm, with 
sales of 600 tes at 18@13'¢c; mixed kages 
are selling at 12@1l3c, keg sold at 138@l4c. 
Butter is unchanged and firm, with fair sales of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio at 2@2sc; choice lots 
at 20@3ic, and New York state at 25@3%c, the 
latter for prime Goshen. Cheese is quict but 
steady at 13@17c for common and fancy. Eggs 
are selling at Hc B doz. 

COTTON—The market has been rather more 
active; sales of 300 bales, in small lots, at 75@ 
85c for low grade and good middling quality, 











cash. 

ASHES are unchanged and very quict. 

BARK—tThe offerings of Quercitron are 
light; holders are asking $37 for lst No 1. Tan- 
ners’ Bark is unchanged. 

BEES WAX—Yeliow Metal is wante! at 46c 


tb. 
¥ CO AL—There is very little shipping, aad 
prices are ursettled and drooping. 

COFFEE—The market \s firm; some 450 bags 
have been disposed of, mostly Rio, in small 
32@35c, cash and 4 mos. 

COPPER ie firm but quiet at 

FEATHERS are selling at 2c # Db. 

FRUIT—Saies are making st $3@3}y for 
Green Apples and $3@10 ® bol for Cranberries. 
Dried fruit is active, with free sales of Apples 
to note at 9@9}¢c, and uppared Peaches at Iva 
léc for quarters and halves, mostly at 15@15}4c 
#@ for the Jatter. Pared Peaches continue 
scarce and high. 

HAY is selling at $4@26 @ ton. 

HEMP—The market continues at a stand 
still, and without any change to note. 

HOPS move off at 26@wWe Y Ib fur Eastern 
and Western. 

JRON—There is a steady demand for Pig 
Metal. Sales of 1,500 tons, mostly Anthracite, 
for fature delivery, at $41(@42 for No. 2, aod 
$4245 for No. 1, cash. here is no Bcotch 
Pig here, but a sale of 250 tons was made to 
arrive at $45, cash. Blooms continue scarce 
aod high. For manufactured Iron the demand 
is more active. 

LE 3D is ficm ; asale of 100 tons is reported at 
$10% for Gaeiena, aud $10', Y 100 Bs, cash, fur 
Bypass 


h. 
LEA THER—The market has been quiet. We 


revious rates. 


pett cash, for and middle weights, and 
ec do for overwe " 
LU MBER—The market is Arm. 
MOLASSES—The market is Grm but very 








Health for the Sick and Afflicted. 
SWAYNE’S COMPOUND SYRUP OF WILD OHERRY 
SWAYNB'S COMPOUND SYRUP OF WILD CHERRY 
SWAYNE’S COMPOUND SYRUP OF WILD CHERRY 
SWAYKE'S COMPOUND SYRUP OF WILD CHERRY 


Sore Throat, N 
bility, and all Diseases 
of the Throat, 
Breast and Lungs. 
For thirty years it bas been a standard remedy, 
curing the most obstinate cases after all other re- 


medies and treatment had falled. Pre onl 
by Dr. SWAYNE & BON, No. 330 North Sixt 
8t., Philadelphia. nov7-3m 


Gray Hair Restored, Baldness Prevented 
‘London Hair Color Restorer aad Dressing.” 
“London Hair Color Restorer and Dressing.” 
“London Hair Color Restorer and Dressing.” 
“London Hair Color Restorer and Dressing.” 

The only attested article that will absolutely 
restore the hair to its original color and beanty, 
causiog it to grow where it has fallen off or be- 
come thio. Wholesale and retail, at Doctor 

Swarne's, 330 North Bixth street, Philada 

Price 50 cents; 6 bottles $2,50. nov7-3m 





LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 
FURS. 
Tus Lanouer Awp Best 8rock 1m THe Cirr, 
a? 
CHAS. OAKFORD & SONS, 
CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 
novl4-3m PHILADELPUlA. 


MARRIAGES, | 


Marriage notices must always be accom- 
panied by a responsible name. 











On the 23d of Dec. by the Rev. Jos. H. Ken- 
nard, Mr. Gzorcs W. Brooks, to Miss Maraa- 
net Dietz, daughter of Jos. Dietz, both of this 
city. 

On the 2th of Dec, by the Rev. J. Thomp- 
son, Mr. Ricmaxp Hitt, to Miss Many A. Mi-- 
L&R, both of thie city. 

On the 22d of Dec. by the Rev. M. C. Satphen, 
Wittiam KR. Granoer, to Emma C. Kinzig, 
both of this city. 

On the 24h of Dec. by the Rev. Samuel Dur- 
borow, Mr. Joun C, Newsrat, to Miss Sausiz 
SIFGLETON. 

On the 2th of Dec. by the Rev. D. Gaston, 
Mr. Davip Harver, to Miss Battin Keer, 
both of this city. 

On the 20th of Dec. by the Rev. B. F. Price, 
Epwakp Carrot, Licut. Col. 0th Pa Vols. 
to Marr E, daughter of Heury J. Gideon, Esq. 
both of this cry. 


~-s DEATIIS. 


tay” Notices of Deaths must always be ac- 
companied by a responsible name. 





On the #th of Dec. Towssanp SHARPLess, 
in his Tist year. 
In Augusta, Maine, on Tuesday, Dec. 224, 
Rev. Bensamin Tarran, D. D. aged 75 years. 
On Ist-day morning, 12th mo. 27th of Dec. 
Powe. Stacknoues, in his 7T%h year. 
On the 29th of Dec. Davin Hamixton, in his 
67th year. 
On the 24th of Dec. Henuy 8. Cooren, in his 
34 year. 
On the Wth of Dec. ALueart Brwrows, in his 
67th year. 
On the 2th of Dec. Cuan Les Buocem Aken, in 
his th year. 
On the 27th of Dec., Col. Gzonez G. West, 
in his OUch year. e 
Un the 27tb of Dec. Mra. Ass, wife of Wm. 
Slater, lo ber 66th year. 
(on the 27th of Dec. Mr. Jon~ Mitcnmgxt, in 





quote the best country slaughter rough and 
roiled at 44a45¢ 1; good aud dawaced do, 
at 38@ 43c, six months; city tannages at +@45e, 


his €Oth year. 
On the 26th of Dec. Roser Haxsison, in ber 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


May be obtained Weeks ai the Por edien! Depots of 
SB. DEXTER, 113 Neees &., N.Y. 
SINCLAIR 











RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Thirty cents « line for each insertion 
ba Payment ts required in advance 





B. FRANK PALMER, 


Scuneson-Antiwr Tro tram Muemcat Cot 
Luozs awp Hosrtrals; AvuTuon oF 
LrvarTor «Patacmn Anu,” Loe de, 
ov THE 
hes removed to 


No, 1600 Obestaut St., Philada — 1608. 








WITHERS & PETERSON, 


90 SOUTH THIRD 8T., PHILADA. 
STOOK 4» EXOHANGE 
BROKERS 


STOCKS BONDS, &c., Bought and Sold at 
Board of Brokers and privately 

78-10 TREASURY NOTES constantly on 
hand, and will be sold at lowest rates, 


All orders for GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
promptly attended to. 


UNCURRENT MONEY Bought and Bold. 


Collection of N D &e., made 
tn all the Loyal Statenan’d Gomeda . 


DRAFTS furnished on all sccessible pointa, 
may?ly 


Interesting, Instructive, Important. 


ETHNOLOGY.—-The Natiops, Races and 
Tribes of Men—their Origin, Present Condi- 
tion and Probable Destiny. PHYSIOLOGY.— 
Functions of the Bodily Organe—their “ Uses 
and Abuses.” PHRENOLOGY.—Ows Social, 
Intellectual and Moral Nature. PHYSIOG- 
NOMY.—“ Signs of Character, and How to 
Read Them"”—Ears, Eyes, Nose, Mouth, Chin, 
Hair, Skin, Complexion; tHeir Language and 
Meaning. PSYCHOLOGY.—The “Sctence of 
the Soul,” including Man's Spiritual Nature, 
god his relations to this life and the life to 
come. Thé whole comprising a complete sys- 
tem of ANTHROPOLOGY, with numerous 
Portraits and other Eogravings, given in the 
PHRENOLOGIVAL JOURNAL AND LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED,—s\ngic number 15 cents, by 
first post. The January number begins a new 
volume, at $1,50 a year. Subscribe now. 

Address, 
FOWLER anv WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








dec26-3t 


WENDERORTH & TAYLOR, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS AND IVORYTYPISTS, 
912, 914 and 016 Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite attention to their improved styles of Im 
perial and extra Imperial Photographs, present- 
ing the finish of retouched pictures at the cost 

lain. 

very style of picture furnished from the 
Varte de Visite to the highly finished Lvorytpe 
and Oi) Portrait, with satisfaction guaranteed. 
Particular attention given to copying 


ctures. 
Fine assortment of ALBUMS constastly 


0 


on d. 
N, B. Views of COUNTRY 8EATS#, HORSES, 
&c,, taken on moderate terms, jan2 tf 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying small objects O00 times, Malled free 
everywhere fur thirty cents. Five of different 
wowers forone dollar. Address F.C. BOWEN, 
Box 220, Boston, Mass. decIB4t 


J. B. DUNHAM’S 
d 


AP ao 
¢ RAVEN & BACON'S 


CELEBRATED PIANOS, 
For sale by A. B. REICHEN#4CH, 
oel7-13t 1230 Coestnut Bt, Philada 


HUSBAND'S 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 


In free frown unpleasant taste, and three tines the 
str h of the commen Calcined Magnesia. 

A WORLD'S FAIR MEDAL and FOUR 
FIRST PREMIUM SILVER MEDALS have 
been awarded it, as a. the beat in the mar- 
ket. For sale by the Druggists and country 
storekecpers, gnd by the manufacturer, 


THOMAS J. HUBBAND, 
nov-3m 


Philadel puis, 
DEAFNESS, EVE AND FAR, 
ra DISEASES, CATARREL— 
The above maladies treated with the 

utmost success by 
DR. VON MOSCHZISKER, 
Oculiet and Auriat, graduate of Vienna, 
Office, 1027 Walnut Steet, Philadelphia, 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING 


DURNO’S 
CATARRA SNUFF. 


A SPECIFIC FoR 
OATARRH 
AxD 


DISEASES OF THE HEAD & THROAT. 
Like all medicines, must be used as prescribed 
to losure the desired effect. These, when fol- 
lowed, never fail to afford relief, and when per- 
sevored in, a permanent cure. 
Pain In THR Samy or “ro aiboeah : 
usually relleved ny a single 
bere to be taken  — y times in succes 
, until eneezing ls produced. 

For Dearnass, Waax or Bons Erna, use the 
Soull, morning, noon and night, as long as may 
be necessary. 

In all AcuTs and Cunomic Catannmat Ar- 


rections, aed for Buoncnit t to be 
taken at least two or three , and 
oftever, as convenience will edmit, sou up 


thoroughly, so as to be felt in the throat, where 


ite taste pleasant, (as & contains no lobacco,) 
grometing See expectoration and the neccessary 
ischarge the head. 


For Inrants or YOuna Cutonew havin 
BNUFFLES On Brorragn at TuR Noss, it le bes 
given when the child Is asleep. 

Gar” Sold by all first class Druggziats in the 
United States and British Provinces 

ta” Price, 25 Cents per Box. 9 

Sold wholesale by Demas 8S. Barnes & Co., 3 
Broadway. When not to be had of Druggiata, a 
bos pent b 
Sor One 


J. DURNO, 214 Greenwich 8t, N. York, 
decHAt 


mail, post-paid, for WO centa, or Jour 
lar, by the Proprietor, 





FICKARDT’S CATTLE POWDER, 
The Merciful Man is Kind to his Beast. 


This Powder stands pre-eminent aod first in 
rank of all those Cattle [\wders which have 
come under the notice of all the most able and 
experienced Farmers and Agriculturiste in this 
country for many years, ln fact, we say, without 
the slightest fear of contradiction, that for the 
diseases in which it le used, it stands far supe- 
riur to any other rom nor Is ite benef. 
cial effect confined only to the Anta in a die 
eased and unhealthy condition, but on the con 
trary, in the perfect healthy animal, given In 
wroper doses, mixed with ite Feen, will improve 
ta Digestion, and by this means the whole Phy- 
sical condition of the animal is strengthened 
tenfold, improving the quality and quantity of 
Milk from your Cowan, ke opleg all the secretion 
of your Honses, Cattie and Ios in a proper 
and natural condition, thereby enabling their 
Systems to throw off any tendency to disease, 
keeping their ekin and coate In « perfect healthy 
state, and through this means your stock Is in- 
creased in value and good condition, which, to 
the prudent and economical Farwer, le more 
than wealth. This Powder has bees in use for 
many years, and none is genuine except that 
which bears the name of Fickardt's Cattle Pow- 
der. Prepared only by 

WILLIAM RALSTON, 
Late of the firm of LAWS & KALSTON, 
Wholesale Druggists, Philadelphia. 


Wasaineton, Oct. 16th, 1562. 
Ww. Ravtson,—Dear Sir:—Having tried the 
Cattle Powder, manufactured by yuu, | copn- 
sider it a good article for the diseases of Horses, 
and as good # preparation as there is in the 
market. HIRAM WRIGHT, 
Assistant Vetenary Burgeon for the United 
States Government, 
For sale by all Drugzists and dealers. Price 
25 cents per vrackage 
Kouts- -D. 8. BARNES & Co., 
202 Broadesy, New York 
DYOTT & Co. 
232 N. 24 8t., Philadelphia. 


jyll4m 
FADACHF, TOOTHACHE AND 
] NEURALGIA cured at voce by Wolcott's 
Pain Awninitaton, Catarrh and Weak Nerves 


in afew weeks. For eale at all Drug Stores 


Philadelphia. Agents wanted 


janJ4t 


(Chestnut Bt, 
and well paid. 


Cider Can be Kept Sweet for Years by Using 
SULPHITE OF LIME. 


A package, with fall directions, costing but 
MW ccaute beleg sufficient for one barrel of Cider. 





where can be examined hundreds of testimo- 
nials from the very best knewn men in the) 
country, among which are several from old and 
responsible citizens of Philadelphia, who can be} 





TOth year. 


personally referred to. ocd | Gan 


\' pow7-l4t 


It ia perfectly harmless preparation, and does 
not give any taste to the Cider. 
For sale by 

WRIGHT & SIDDALL, 
Wholesale Droggists and Chemists, 





THE STONE EDIFIC8#, 









DOCTOR HOOFLANDS 

ad ; +. » 

FRSPARED BY —— 

DOCTOR C. mw. Peat a 3 

Oe 

eNoTA 0 

BAR ROOM DRINK, 

ona .- = 

SUBSTITUTE FOR BURY 
en a8 . 


INTOXICATING 
BUT A MIGHLY 


A PURE 
Met from Allaohatie 


os 


































HOOFLAND 8 GERMAN BITTERS 
WILL GIVE You 













































































































A GOOD CONSTI 
A HUEKALTHY co 


WILL MAKE THE 


WEAK 
WILL MAKE THE 
DELICATE 
WILL MAKE THE ~ 
THIN STOUT, 
WILL MAKE THE 
DEPRESSED LIVELY, 


WILL MAKE THR 
SALLOW COMPLEXION CLEAR, 
WILL MAKE THE 
DULL EYE CLEAR AND BRIGHT, 
Will prove a biessing in 


EVERY FAMILY, 
Cas be used with perfect aafety by 


on 
FEMALE, YOUNG. 


ve are many preparations seld wader 
Bitters, put wp im quart bottles, « 3 
te @ conte oer aallon, the taste Cissulied by Bales oCe 
re 1 Meed. 
sant ' be sold, hundreds te 
death ~ | therdranbard Jy theee wee the system Fy 4 
of the worst kind, the desire for Lequer 4 ore 
wp, end the vrenwlt ¢4 all the errors 
these whodestreand WILL HA 
ters, we P wry A the follows veces ‘ 
tere oF HOOK ANP st AMA, 
f me ‘ 

Wits On Wir kREt ont the vovwlt be 

FAK RXC ds ew. 


PARTI_ULAR NOTICE. 
cheapest whiskey ef common rum, 
sclasta Hiners har caused, and will conttone fe 
contimwally under the in Awenmcs af Alcoholee Ste 
U 
a drunkard’: life and death aA S 
« Lequer 
4 —e 
R 
preparation thal will RL om medic 


‘ow wll have all the wit twcs al HOO 
BRS on connectien wrth @ GOOD arncie al Lequer, 


- 
twee nd trwe excellence amy af the aa i 


fron wel marke!, and well COSTS, 


aia much less price than theme taferver preparations 
well cost you, 
DELICA'E CHILDREN, 


Those suffering from MAR ABMUS, wasting away, 
with eearce y ang flesh on thet bones, are cured ine 
very short time; one bettle in suck cases will have 
tmoat eurpriaing effect 


DEBILITY, 
Reeu! ting from fevers of any kind—Theee Bitters will 
renew four strength in @ vers short time 
FEVEK AND AGURF 
The chi le will not reture if theee titters are eased - 
a beverand Acoe District shoaid be 


, peren im 
Without them 
FROM REV. J NEWTON BROWN, D. p- 
ta, On OF THE ENOYCLOPERDIA OF RE 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
Althowsh not disposed to favor or recommend Patent 
Medicines in general, through distrust of thew ingre 


dients and edeots, | get know of oo sufficient reasons 
why a man may not testily to the benefits he bel eves 
humeeif to have received [rom any simp e prgporetien: 
in the hope that he may thus cvctribute to the beneSt 
of othetes 
I do thie more readi'y in rocerd te 7 
German Hitters, preparea by Ur CM. JACKSON, of 
thin city, because 1 wae prejudiced agamet them for 
many years, uoder the sinpression that they were ghief 
ly anacchotc mature, | am todebted to my fread 


obert Bhoemaker, Faq. for the remowal of this preja 
dice by proper tests, and for encouracement fo try 
them, when suffering from ereat and jong conta 
detiiity. The use oP thece bottles of theee Bitters, at 


the becinning of the presant pear, wae fol owed 
dent relief. and reetoratron toa degree of bedi 
mental vieor whieh | had aot felt for en monthe before, 
an! had ameost lespaired of regaining 1 therefore 
thank (ed and my (rend tor directing me to the seul 
ther JI-NEWTON BROWN 

Phi ade phia, June 23, 062 


ATTENTION, SOLDIERS’ 

AND THE FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS. 

We ca | the attention of a | having relations or friends 

in the army to the fact (hat HOOPLAN D'S German 

pittere” wi! cure nine tentha of the diseases 
eR powures ane 


fr vatrons inedient to camp life. In 
the lists, pul shed « rm ot day in the newe ‘s, on 
the activa of the arck, (to wil be noticed ¢ 


. very 
large proportion are eudfering from debility. Ee 
Snap of that kind can be aml oured by ue ‘and’s 
fierman Hitters, Wehbe «oo hee:tation 1a stating that 
if these Hitters were tree 9 ased among our ere. 
svea might be saved that otherwise would 








homirede of 
be ost 
The proprietors are deriv recerving thankful letters 
from sferers in the army and hospitals, who have 
bers stored to bea th by the use of these Bitters, 
| #ent to them by theu frends 


Wholesale Depot, GEORGE SIMEON, 1313! pS%VR 


j 





No. 119 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 






















BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 
at the sianature of © f. M. JACKSON” «@ 
AIPPER of cack bottle, 


PRICES. 
4 Size, @1 @ Botte, if Dosen oo 
5 2.9 7» ad do . o elt _—- } va 
The Larce Sine, on secount of the quantity the Bot- 
thes hold. are much the cheaper. 
Bhoe d your nearest pr rat not have the article, de 
not be pat of any o the 1ates teat a 
that y be odered in ite p'ace, bat lo ae. we 
wil forward. eecurey packed. by express. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
No, 634 ARCH STREET, PHILADA. Pa 
JONES & EVANS, 
(Successor to C. M. Jacasen & Ce.,) 


Proprietors. 
a Wee Fest Sore nt Bao ee 
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Wit and Humor. 


“A HUNDRED DOLLAR NOTE.” 


Old Mr. V-————, & well-to-do farmer out 
im Dilimote, hed some marriageable daugh- 
‘tom ; and, being one of that class of men 
who think their daughters should get mar. 
Tied a s00m as they are out of their short 
clothes, felt somewhat chagrined tha! bis 
Gitleabould remain oo bis hands 90 |ong. 


there wes a young fellow in the 
who bed been waiting on 
the V-————._ girls for some time, and had 








Axgcpore or Lams —At « dinner-table 
one evening, « seafaring guest was descri- 
bing a terrific naval engagement, of which 
he was @ spectator, on board « Britieh man- 
of- war. 

“While I was watching the effects of the 
gelling fire upon the masts and rigging,” 
sald he, “there came a cannon ball, which 
took off both legs from a sailor who was in 
the shrouds. He fell toward the deck, but 
at thet moment ancther cannon ball whizz- 
ed over us, which, strange to say, took off 
both his arms, which fell upon deck, while 
the poor fellow's limbiess trunk was carried 
over board.” 

“ Heaven's!" exclaimed Lamb, who was 


} | present, “ didn’t you save bim ’” 


“No,” replied the naval Munchausen ; 
“he coulda’t swim, of course, and sank be- 
fore assistance could be rendered him.” 

* It was eo sad, sad loss!" said Lamb, mu- 


Ci olaaiy; “if he could have been picked up, 


As good luck would bave it, he met the 
old wan in the yard, and was. about to go 
through with that somewhat embarrassing 
ceremony, of “asking ogneent,” when ima- 
gine his surprise and joy, the old gent broke 
out with the follo sing :— 

“ Look here, B————, you young rascal, 
you bave been courtin’ my gals fer more’n 
@ year; you've been gadin’ and cuttin’ roued 
with the hull on ‘em. Now, your note 
comes due to-morrow, and I'll tell you what 
TD do. You sball marry one of the gals— 
I don’t care a snap which—and I'll give you 
@ good settin’ out, and your hundred dollar 
mote to boot; and if you don't, I'll sue you, 


_ by thunder.” 


“I's a bargain,” says B——. I'll do 
i.” And the next week there was a “tall 
wedding” down at the old man V ‘8; 
and to this day B chuckles over the 
way the old man geve his consent with- 
out asking, “and « hundred dollar note to 
boot.” : 


A MINISTER WHO LOVED HORSES 


In the contiguous town of Lower Salem 





ratic by a touch of paralysis. He was, how- 
ever, still able to preach, and on a certain 


round trot. The echo of 

clattering hoofs filled the church, which, 
of wood, was sonorous as a drum, 
arrested the attention as well of the 
ister as the congregation, cven before 
ler had reached it. The minister was 
almost to frailty; and, from 

ear perceived that 

came from a beast of bottom. 

the an shot by the door, he 
1d not restrain his admiration; which 
accordingly thrust into the very mar- 
tow of his prayer: “We pray Thee, oh, 
Lord, in a particular and peculiar manner— 
that's a real emart critier—to forgive us our 
manifold trespasees, in a particular and pe- 
culiar manner, &c."—Peter Parley's Own 


F 


being 


SEETERE 





Go Ammapreu.—Sir Charles Lyell, when 
im the United States, received the following 
advice from a friend :— When you are racing 
with an opposition steamboat, or chasing 
her, and the other passengers are cheering 
the captain, who is sitting on the safety- 
valve to keep it down with his weight, go 
as far as you can from the engine, and lose 
mo time, especially if you bear the captain 
exclaim, “ Fire up, boys—put on the resin !" 
Bhould a servant cal! out, “ Taose gentle 
men who have not paid their passage will 
please go to the ladies’ cabin!” obey the 
g@gummons without a moment's delay, for 
then an explosion may be ‘ 
Why to the ladies’ cabin?” said I. ~ Be- 
Cause it is the end of the boat, and they are 

anxious for the personal security of 

who have not yet paid their dollars, 
being, of course, indifferent about the rest. 
‘Therefore, never pay in advance, for should 
you fall overhoard during the race, and the 

series out to the captain, “ A passen- 


~ oe orateath He will ask, “Hes be 


paid his peasage f” and if he receives an an- 
oqqer tm the aficmative, be will call out, 


ore 


~*. gap * That's 0 fine strain,” said one gen- 





$0 another, slinding to the tones of 





what an ornament to society he might have 
become f” 


A Cass or Cvniosrry.—Some people 
have very inquiring minds; but few, we 
think, carry their curiosity so far as the fel. 
low who rang the bell of s fashionable resi- 
dence the other day, and when the servant 
girl made her appearance, politely inquired, 
“ What are you going to have for dinner to- 
day?” The girl, thinking the man was one 
of their tradesmen, and had made the ip- 
quiry in a business capacity, innocently re- 
plied, “Mutton, sir.” “ Mutton—-with 
sauce?” “ Yea, sir.” “Ah, well! I was 
passing by, and thought I would inquire. 
Good morning.” The servant was indig- 
nant when she came to comprehend the 
man's motive, but he was too far up the 
street to hear her angry denunciations. 





HARMONY OF COLORS. 


If there is one thing which jars upon my 
nerves worse than another, it is want of har- 
mony in color. A false note or a discord is 
bad enough, and gives me all sorts of creepy 
sensations in the midriff; but to see the 
flagrant violations of taste which ladies dis- 
play in the matter of colors drives me 
frantic. 

Surely there are certain rules and canons 
which might be laid down for ladies to fol- 
low, a few simple axioms, such as the agree- 
ment of light blue with a blonde complex- 
joa, yellow with a brunette, dark colors with 
light hair, and bright with dark locks, &. 
And, indeed, it is generally remarked that 
the French—at anyrate, the French milli- 
ners—hit off the harmonies and contrasts 
with a kind of instinctive taste; but this is 
far from being the case in Eogiand. 

I am not sufficiently versed in the science 
of the matter to say why the colors harmo- 
nise or disagree, but I can tell when they 
offend my eye and taste, Those browns and 
couleurs de cuir were bad enough last winter, 
but now, alas! since plaids are come in, the 
effect—don't faint—is queerer still. It was 
alarming to see g whity-brown complexion 
and hair, made still more ghastly by the juxta- 
position of a vellum-colored bonnet and rib- 
bona, But why must every lady adopt plaid, 
whether it suite her or not? Why should 
my devotions be disturbed, as they were last 
Sunday, by the apparition of a red face and 
yellow hair, set off by a red and yellow 
plaid, and a verd antique eomplexion, made 
greener still by a bonnet of Glengarry tar- 
tan? Iam very fond of Scotch plaids, but 
they are risky, and the wearing of them is 
not to be enterprized umadvisedly without 
regard to complexion and fournure. If 
plaids are to be worn without discretion 
and sobernces, I shall wish that all the bon- 
nete—blue, green, and the rest of them—were 
over the border agaia. 


Bios Wartrern—The mariners at sea 
count it the sweetest perfume when the wa- 
ter in the keel of their ship doth stink. For 
hence they conclude that it is but little, and 
long since leaked in; but it fs woful with them 
when the water is felt before it is smelt, as 
fresh flowing in upon them in abundance. 
It is the best savor in a Christian sou) when 
his sins are loathsome and offensive unto 
him. A happy token that there hath not 
been of late in him any insensibie supply of 
heinous offences, because his stale sins are 
still his new and daily sorrow. 








ArocaLrrtic Stuptms. —God, in the New 
Testament, hath placed all historical and 
practical matter (needful for Christians to 
know and believe) in the beginning of the 
Gospel. All such truths lie above ground, 
plainly visible in the literal sense. The pro- 
phetical and difficult part comes in the close. 
Bat though the Testament was written in 
Greek, too many read it like Hebrew, be- 
ginning at the end thereof How many 
trouble themselves about the Revelation, 
who might be better busied in plain di- 


tw Johnny Reb was looking at one of 
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AWFUL TREATMENT OF A LAP DOG, 





with water?” 


cleaved the winders with him.” 


Lapy.—*“ What on earth, Mary, have you been doing with that dog; he is dripping 


Many.—“ It’s all Master Tom; he’s been and tied him to the end of a pole, and 








MY LITTLE FRIEND. 


A pair of clear blue eyes, 
Shyly outbeaming from beneath a brow 
Untroubled as those fair and distant skies 
That stretch above me now. 


Two little rosy Hypa, 

Bo tempting that my own | cannot check ; 
Two clinging hands, whose tiny fingers’ tips 
Just meet around my peck. 


A wealth of golden curls, 

Low drooping to the dimpled cheek and 
chin; 

A ready, open emile, showing the pearls 

That gleam within. 


Thia is my little friend : 

I call bitm so, for when my heart's depress'd 
With this world’s fickleness, his love doth lend 
A gladness to my breast. 


I take him en my knee, 

And, gazing down into his clear blue eycs, 
The angel Innocence looks out at me, 

And calmer thoughts arise. — 


Then Faith comés, and she flings 

Aside the dimming veil of earthly earca, 
Qaickens my heart's low, feeble flutterings, 
And strengthens all my pray'ro. 


Ob, happy, happy child! 

No marvel that my spirit turps to thee ; © 
Thy guardian angels on my path onee smil'd,— 
My path of infancy. 

Bonneta—As we are on the subject of 
fashions, one word of bonnets. The newest 
mode is the fringe of beads in the Empress’s 
toilette. All the new bonnets have this 
fringe in front, and some even at the back 
of the bonngts, which are less high in front 
than last year’s, and far less so than those 
worn in England at present. Chenille 
fringes are also much worn, especially when 
the bonnet is made of dark velvets and 
satins, or trimmed with blue and green 
plaid, which are the colors most used for 
that purpose. Velvet flowers are much em- 
ployed on winter bonnets, and a variety of 
leaves in velvets, mixed with feathers, are 
more fashionable than either flowers Gm, 
feathers singly. It is quite a mistake to sup- 
pove that any one moving in good society 
continues to wear at this season of the year, 
in Paria, the fanciful hats permitted at the 
sea-side in the autumn. Save on some few 
notoricties and travellers, hats have disap 
peared altogether, although, no doubt, the 
hunting and shooting parties at Complegne 
will admit of such displays there.— rom a 
Parisian Correspondent. 





Names or War Suira—I never did 
read, nor can learn from apy, that ever 
Qoeen Elizabeth had any ship-royal, which 
in the name thereof carried the memorial 
of any particular conquest she go either 
by land or by water. Yet was she as victo- 
rious as any priace in her age, and her con- 
quests were mostly achieved against foreign 
enemies. The ships of her navy had only 
honest and wholesome names, the “ Eadea- 
vor,” the ‘ Bonaventure,” the “Retarn,” 
the “ Unity,” etc. 

tw A little boy of three summers had 
gone to bed with his parents, tired, cnoss, 
and crying, from rompings of the day, 
and on into the night kept up his pesvish- 
ness, until the father was satisfied that the 
difficulty bad degenerated into aheer Mi! na- 
ture, Having exhausted mora! suasion, he 
gave the youngster a thorough “ siapping.” 
The little fellowday sobbing a few moments, 
and then turniog and throwing his arm 
about his father’s neck, he said, in a new 
found tone of cheerfulness, “Pa, you do 
know what's good for mé, don't you” 


t@ Napoleon says that “ bayonets think.” 








‘| to paper, or putin a ring of paper upon a 


Useful Receipts. 

Raos.—Probably few know the fuli value 
of rags in an economical point of view, (I 
imagine they are more plenty than whole 
cloth now,) and I venture to give a bit of 
information, though some interested in the 
price of paper may not thank me for it. 
Rags of any fabric shred fine like carpet rags, 
thrown loosely together, and then spread 
evenly into a tick the desired thickness, and 
tacked like hair, cotton batting, &., will 
make a good mattress, or cushion for chairs, 
lounges, cribs, wagon-seats, or even beds. 
According to my way of thinking, they are 
almost as good ae hair, and better than cot- 
ton batting. Care should be taken to spread 
them so, that they will be the same thick- 
ness throughout when pressed down. When 
they are part woolen or heavy rags, spread 
each kind over the whele surface ; or other- 
wise, spread the thick ones thinner, as they 
will not press down so much as the same 
bulk of light ones. The remnants afier 
cutting carpet rags, are, a large share of 
them, generally fine enough, and only need 
freeing from dust; this can be done by pour- 
ing them slowly from one basket into 
another, out of doors, in a slight breeze. 
Ileavy hems or seams should be thrown out. 
The ravelings of old worn-out carpets are 
good, if only well cleaned.—X. Y. Z., in 
Prairie Farmer. 

Camrpnor BaLts—1!. Melt three drachms 
of spermaceti and four drachms of white 
wax with one ounce of almond oil; and 
stir in three drachms of powdered camphor. 
Pour the compound into gallipots, so as to 
form cakes. They may be colored with 
alkanet, etc. 2. Lard, two ounces; white 
wax, two ounces; powdered camphor, half 
an ounce; melt, and proceed as before, 
Used for rubbing on the hands after wash- 
ing them, to prevent chaps, and also to 
whiten the skin. 

Arr.ie Biscurts.—Boil apples in water 
until soft, then take them out and rub 
through a wire sieve, flavor with « drop or 
two of essence or oil of lemon, and if you 
like the taste, a drop of the oil of cloves. 
Add lamp sugar equal in weight to the pulp, 
and grind it with it; roll the sugared pulp 
imto fiat cakes about a quarter of an inch 
thick, and cut them into shapes. Finally, 
dry them in a very slow oven, the heat not 
being strong enough to bake them or melt 
the sugar; they may be dried also by the 
summer's sun. They often require to be 
pattially dried before they can be rolled out. 
They may, instead of rolling, be dropped on 








slightly greased iron plate. 

Porato Rispons —Cut the potatoes into 
slices rather lees than an inch thick, free 
them from the skins, and then pare round 
and round in very thin and long ribbors 
Place them in a pan of cold water, and a 
short time before they are wanted on table 
draim them from the water. Fry them in 
hot lard or good dripping, until they are 
quite crisp and browned; drain and dry 
them on a soft cloth, pile them on a hot 
dish, and season them with salt and csyenne 
in fine powder. 

Hasuxp Mvutron.—Cut the meat into 
thin slices, pépper, salt, and flour it accord- 
ing to your palate, Break the bone io euit 
your saucepan, and add water accordiay to 
the size of your bone—say half-a pint. Take 
two onions sliced, fry them a nice dark 
brown in a little lard or drippieg; mix 
them with the bone, and a crust of bread 
toasted a dark brown, but not black. Let 
them stew about half an hour. Strain ihe 
gravy, add the meat to it, let it coddle slight- 
ly, taste, and add a dust more flour to it if 


‘saw them dig a hole in the ground with 


FRUITS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Farmer ©., a dozen years ago, planted out 
about one hundred apple trees. He kept 
the ground cvltivated five or six yeara, then 
seeded down to grass. Before seeding it 
had commenced to come into bearing. Soon 
after seeding down, bis yield of fruit show- 
ed signs of growing less instead of more. 
Farmer C. could not understand why his 
orchard refused to yield him fruit. In con- 
versation with a bor, he got an inkling 








mischief lsy in seeding down bis young or- 
chard. If that is the case, I will straight 
way break it up. He did so. The second 
year after cultivation, he picked a heavy 
crop for so young anorchard. This year be 


fruit, the most of which he has sold for one 
dollar per bushel. 
Farmer L., likewise, seeded down his 
young orchard, but the result was such that 
he seon ploughed again. Now the trees are 
loaded with good crops yearly. Not fully 
convinced, he Jeft an isolated patch of trees 
growing in grass—or trying togrow. They 
bear no fruit to speak of, and are not half 
the size of others growing in his garden, lc- 
cated side by side. 

Farmer B. has had his young orchard 
down to grass for the last three or four 
years. His trees look forsaken, and have 
been dying out the last year, and yield him 
no fruit of consequence. Hig garden lays 
alongside of his orchard, and trees in that 
are growing and yielding finely. Another 
orchard, not three miles from the above, on 
a similar soil, yields now five hundred 
bushels per annum. The trees have been 
kept cultivated, but bear marks of having 
been badly used, being badly scarred and 
mangled by careless cultivation. I have 
two orchatds in view, located not over 
eight rods apart. One is seeded down to 
grass. The other has its trees ali scarred 
and mangled by careless cultivation. Yet 
with this drawback the cultivated orchard 
is a long way ahead. 

Go where you will in the Northwest, 
trees are ooking finely as a general thing, 
in cultivated grounds. But as a general 
thing they are looking half starved, sickly, 
and more dead than alive, where the grounds 
are overgrown with graes and weeds. 
Experienced cultivators and observing 
men recommend the following varieties as 
valuable apples for cultivation in the North- 
west, and as being extra hardy. They fur- 
nish a supply the year round : 

Red Astrachan, Datchess Oldenburg, Fall 
Stripe, Ant. Strawberry, Sweet Pear, Fa- 
meuse, Fall Wine Ssp, Colvert, Cider, Sweet 
Wine, Tollman Sweet, Pomme Gris, North- 
ern Spy, Winter Wine Sap, Perry Russet, 
Golden do., Raules Janet, Canada Black, 
Red Romanite, Dumelows. 

There are nearly as many more that pro- 
mise well, but have not had thorough trial, 
which will give entire surety in their ability 
to stand our hard winters. 

Eastern varieties that are hardy grow 
very fair fruit, and of good size. Canada 
and eastern people are often at a loss to re- 
cognize well-known varieties.—L. L. Famr- 
CHILD, in WN. 2. Farmer. 





TREATMENT OF WouNnDs In Honsgs.—A 
correspondent recommends the following 
remedy for the healing of wounds upon 
horses: “Saltpetre should be dissolved in 
warm water, in such proportions as to be mo- 
derately strong to the taste, and blue stone 
added until the solution is slightly tinged. 
This, and nothing else, is to be used as a 
wasb, two or three times a day. It purifies 
the wound, destroys the proud flesh, pro- 
duces grapulations immediately, and heals 
the wounds in a surprisingly short time. I 
have had a horse badly kicked, and other- 
wise hurt, in midwinter and midsummer, 
and their cure was equally repid, and after- 
wards no scar was visible. The wound re- 
quires no covering—flies wil) not approach 
it, and dressing it with a mop of rags tied 
to a stick is very little trouble. Wounds do 
not require to be sewed up under this treat- 
ment; at least I never saw any advantage 
from it, as the stitches have uniformly torn 
out.”"— Michigan Farmer, 





Tue Crow A Prinz Piranter—J. Thom- 
son, of Leeds, says, in the Gardener's Chro- 
nicle, that “In one of the pine-clad straith’s 
of the Highlands of Scotland I have fre- 
quently seen great numbers of crows pass 
over my head, carrying in their bills to a 
neighboring bill something resembling a 
potato. I first thought that they did actual- 
ly carry potatoes there for convenience of 
eating them, but on a closer observation I 


their beaks, and then deposit what appeared 
to be a potato, but which, on examination, 
preved to be cones from fir trees. For what 
purpose they planted them there I am unable 
to say, but the result wes that in a few years 
young firs began to spring up in ali direc- 
tions. A beginning thus being made, the 
hill was planted and enclosed, and is mow 
covered with a beautifal and thriving plan- 
tation of firs. 





not thick enough; pepper and salt to faacy. 
A little lemon peel wili improve the flavor, | 
or a little lemog pickle, or other pickie. 
A litde ketchup, « lite of er's sauce, | 





Yes, and few thinkers have so much keen- 
ness, poiat, and penetration as they, 


and « glass of port wine, separately or | 
united, form a nice seasoning. ' 


ta Genera'ly, as soon a8 @ man is sup- 
posed to have a little money, his wife gets 
too lame to walk, and must have a car. 


of what was the matter. He was told the 


has raised about three hundred bushels of 
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MYTHOLOGICAL ENIom,, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING pen, 
Tam conrposed of 45 letters. a 
My 12, 6, 20, 8, 41, 3, 37, 11, was the gape 
Jupiter. “a 
My 14, %, 38, 18,7, 40, wae the mother 
chus. 
My 1, 35, 5, 10, 31, 19, was a monstep 
Hercules. al 
My 24, 18, 22, 98, 43, 42, 8, 14, was the son 
Jupiter and King of Lydia, 
My 38, 2, 23, 4, 31, was a wonderful 
My 26, 28, 6, 33, 31, was one of the 
preaides over lyrte poetry. 
My 39, 13, 9, 87, 11, was the son of Ny 
whom a temple was 
My 16, 81, 41,1, 31, 44, 15, were the three 
ters of Phurews and Cete, who hed te: 
one eye between them. P 
My 25, 40, 28, 29,4, 14, 16 the Greck samy 
Mercary. / 
My 17, 16, 29, 87, M4, was the elder beether 
Remulus. e 
My 27, 42, 35, 36, 20, 31, was one of the 
Fairies. 
My 34, 26, 7, 35, 44, 18, was the most 
woman of her age; and also canseg 
Trojan war. 
My 32, 42, 31, 41, 27, is the goddess of flower, 
My 34, 80, 45, 5, 18, was « celebrated 
killed by Hercules, " 
My whole is the name of s general, and 
ofan army, to whom the people of the Nom 
cannot be too grateful for the great deeds 
formed by them in the cause of the Uniga, 


Bartlett, N. I. RAVENWOOR, 
. 
CHARADE. i 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING ‘Poer. 


When some young bairn o’er heathier falr, 
Would wander from the mither’s side, . 
My first in Scottish accents sounds, 

As there she bids the darling bide. 

My second Is a river bright, 

That winds o’er southern Europe's strands, 
My third greenly inviting spreads, 

Broad, rich and gay, in many lands, 

My fourth, a watch-word, oft is heard, 

In ringing tones, a battle cry ; 

And gallant ranks rush at the word, 

To fight, to conquer, or to die! 

My whole a military man, 

Whose fame has rung the wohd throughoat, 
Once held a throne with despet sway, 

And tumbled kfags and crowns about! 
Baltimore, Ma. EMILY. 


es 








RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAT EVENING POST. 


My Ist is in wet, but not in dry, 

My 2nd is in live, but not in die 

My 3rd is in heat, but not in cold. 

My 4th is in young, but not in old. 

My 5th is in white, but not in black. 

My 6th is in nail, but not im tack. 

My 7th is in go, but not in-etay. 

My whole comes regularly every day. 
Stonington, Ill, C. C. MIDDLETON. 





ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


There is a number consisting of two digits, 
which, when divided by the product of the sum 
of its digits into the second, gives a quotiest 
eqnal to the sum of its digits divided by three 
times the first; but if the digits be inverted, 
and the resulting number be divided by the 
product of the sum of its digits into the firt, 
the quotient shall equal the sum of its digits 
divided by three-sevenths of the second. What 
isthe number? FRANCIS W. HIBBARD. 
Jefferson, Harrison Co., Ohio, 

tay” An anewer is requested. 





PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN TOR THE SATUKDAY EVENING POST. 


I accost a friend in the street and ask him 
how much he gave for his hat? He says if you 
take 1¢ of it and multiply it by 3, and add 5 of 
the amount you obtained by quartering sad 
multiplying, you have the price of the bet 
How much did it cost ? 

Philadelphia, Pa. WM. T. TOTTEN. 
Ga An answer is requested. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


tay Why are the drinking saloons in Dixie 
like a corn-cob? Ans,—Because they are gent 
rally surrounded by colonels. 

tay™ Why should Job have been considered * 
wealthy man? Ans.—Because he had so mss) 
achers. 

tay Why is the letter R very unfortunste! 
Ans.—Because it is always found in trouble 
wretchedness, and misery; it is always the b¢ 
gimving in riots and ruin, and never found # 
peace, innocence, chastity or love. 

tay Why does the letter R hold an envisbl 
position? Ans.—Because it is never found # 
sin; but always in temperance, industry, virtes 
and prosperity. It is the beginning of religi® 
and the end of war. 

tay” When is the neuralgia in the face ls 
the ancient money-changers? Ans.—Whe It b 
seated in the témple. BILLIE 
Huntington, O. 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN OUR LAST: 
REVOLUTIONARY HISTORICAL ENIGW 
—Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown ® 
seventeen hundred avd eighty-one. ENIGMA~ 
Life, Love, and Liberty. DOUBLE REBUS 
The Rejected Wife—Mra. Ann 8. Steph 
(Tom, Huber, Euripides, Ravenna, Eden, 
lian, Erebus, Calais, Trout, Erie, Donop, We 
Irene, Fashion, Epiplexis.) CHARADE-Ps* 





riage. 


gonia. (Pat-a-go-nigh-a ) 





